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CHAPTER XXI. 


ApMIRAL DE MELLO had been true 
to his word, and had obeyed the 
order which had reached him through 
the proper channel. He was within 
a hundred miles of Port Said when 
the despatch-boat, with the Agent 
of the Republic, had been met. He 
at once changed his course, and 


steamed towards the city he had so 


lately left. His fleet consisted of 
two battleships, which, though slow 
and out of date, were yet formidable 
machines, two cruisers, and a gun- 
boat. The inopportune bursting of 
a steam-pipe on board the flagship, 
the Fortuna, caused a delay of 
several hours, and it was not till two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the second 
day that he rounded the point and 
saw the harbour and city of Laurania 
rise fair and white on the starboard 
bow. His officers scanned the capital, 
which was their home and of whose 
glories they were proud, with anxious 
eyes, nor were their fears unfounded. 
The smoke of half-a-dozen conflagra- 
tions rose from among the streets 
and gardens; the foreign shipping 
had moved out of the basin and lay 
off in the roads, for the most part 
under steam ; a strange red flag 
flew from the fort at the end of 
the mole. 
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The Admiral, signalling for half- 
speed, picked his way towards the 
mouth of the channel cautiously. It 
was so contrived that a vessel in pass- 
ing must be exposed to a cross-fire 
from the heavy guns in the batteries. 
The actual passage was nearly a mile 
wide, but the navigable channel itself 
was dangerously narrow and extremely 
difficult. De Mello, who knew every 
foot of it, led the way in the Fortuna; 
the two cruisers, Sorato and Petrarch, 
followed ; the gunboat Rienzi was 
next, and the other battleship, Sal- 
danho, brought up the rear. The 
signal was made to clear for action ; 
the men were beat to quarters; the 
officers went to their posts and the 
fleet, assisted by a favourable tide, 
steamed slowly towards the entrance. 

The rebel gunners wasted no time 
in formalities. As the Fortuna came 
into the line of fire, two great clouds 
of smoke sprang from the embrasures ; 
the nine-inch guns of the seaward 
battery were discharged. Both shells 
flew high and roared through the 
masts of the warship, who increased 
her speed to seven knots and stood on 
her course followed by her consorts. 
As each gun of the forts came to bear, 
it was fired, but the aim was bad, and 
the projectiles ricochetted merrily over 
the water, raising great fountains of 
spray ; it was not until the leading 
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ship had arrived at the entrance of 
the channel that she was struck. 

A heavy shell, charged with a high 
explosive, crashed into the port battery 
of the Fortuna, killing and wounding 
nearly sixty men, as well as dismount- 
ing two out of the four guns. This 
roused the huge machine; the forward 
turret revolved and, turning swiftly 
towards the fort, brought its great 
twin guns to bear. Their discharge 
was almost simultaneous, and the 
whole ship staggered with the vio- 
lence of the recoil. Both shells struck 
the fort and exploded on impact, 
smashing the masonry to splinters 
and throwing heaps of earth into the 
air; but the harm done was slight. 
Safe in their bomb-proofs, the rebel 
gunners were exposed only to the 
danger of missiles entering the em- 
brasures ; while such guns as fired 


from barbette mountings were visible 
only at the moment of discharge. 
Nevertheless the great ship began 


literally to spout flame in all direc- 
tions, and her numerous quick-firing 
guns searched for the embrasures, 
sprinkling their small shells with 
prodigal rapidity. Several of these 
penetrated, and the rebels began to 
lose men. As the ships advanced, 
the cross-fire grew hotter, and each 
in succession replied furiously. The 
cannonade became tremendous, the 
loud explosions of the heavy guns 
being almost drowned by the inces- 
sant rattle of the quick-firers; the 
waters of the harbour were spotted 
all over with great spouts of foam, 
while the clear air showed the white 
smoke-puffs of the bursting shells. 
The main battery of the Fortuna was 
completely silenced. A second shell 
had exploded with a horrid slaughter, 
and the surviving sailors had fled 
from the scene to the armoured parts 
of the vessel; nor could their officers 
induce them to return to that fearful 
shambles, where the fragments of 


their comrades lay crushed between 
masses of senseless iron. The sides 
of the ships were scored and torn 
all over, and the copious streams of 
water from the scuppers attested the 
energy of the pumps. The funnel of 
the Fortuna had been shot off almost 
level with the deck, and the clouds 
of black smoke floating across her 
quarters drove the gunners from the 
stern-turret and from the after-guns. 
Broken, dismantled, crowded with 
dead and dying, her vitals were still 
uninjured, and her captain, in the 
conning-tower, feeling that she still 
answered the helm, rejoiced in his 
good fortune and held on his course. 

The cruiser Petrarch had her steam 
steering-gear twisted and jammed by 
a shell, and becoming unmanageable 
grounded on a sandbank. The forts, 
redoubling their fire, began to smash 
her to pieces. She displayed a white 
flag and stopped firing ; but of this 
no notice was taken, and as the other 
ships dared not risk going ashore, she 
became a wreck and blew up at three 
o'clock with a prodigious report. 

The Saldanho, who suffered least 
and was very heavily armoured, con- 
trived to shelter the gunboat a good 
deal and the remaining ships passed 
the batteries after forty minutes’ fight- 
ing and with a loss of two hundred 
and twenty men killed and wounded, 
exclusive of the entire crew of the 
Petrarch who were all destroyed. 
The rebel loss was about seventy, and 
the damage done to the forts was 
slight. But it was now the turn of 
the sailors. The city of Laurania 
was at their mercy. 

The Admiral brought his fleet to 
anchor five hundred yards from the 
shore. He hoisted a flag of truce, 
and as all his boats had been smashed 
in running the gauntlet, he signalled 
to the Custom-House that he was 
anxious for a parley, and desired that 
an officer should be sent. 
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After about an hour’s delay a 
launch put out from the jetty and 
ran alongside the Fortuna. Two rebel 
officers in the uniform of the Repub- 
lican Militia, and with red sashes 
round their waists, came on board. 
De Mello received them on his bat- 
tered quarter-deck, with extreme 
politeness. Rough sailor as he was, 
he had mixed with men of many 
lands, and his manners were invari- 
ably improved by the proximity of 
danger or the consciousness of power. 
“ May I ask,” he said, “to what we 
are indebted for this welcome to our 
native city?” 

The senior of the two officers re- 
plied that the forts had not fired till 
they were fired upon. The Admiral 
did not argue the point, but asked 
what had happened in the city. On 
hearing of the Revolution and of the 
death of the President, he was deeply 
moved. Like Sorrento, he had known 
Molara for many years, and he was 


The 


an honest open-hearted man. 
officers continued that the Provisional 
Government would accept his surren- 
der and that of his ships, and would 
admit him and his officers to honour- 


able terms as prisoners of war. He 
produced the authorisation of the 
Committee of Public Safety, signed 
by Savrola. 

De Melle somewhat scornfully re- 
quested him to be serious. 

The officer pointed out that the 
fleet in its battered condition could 
not again run the gauntlet of the 
batteries and would be starved out. 

To this De Mello replied that the 
forts at the head of the harbour were 
in like condition, as his guns now 
commanded both the approaches by 
the military mole and the promontory. 
He also stated that he had six weeks’ 
provisions on board and added that he 
thought he had suflicient ammunition. 

His advantage was not denied. 
“Undoubtedly, Sir,” said the officer, 


“it is in your power to render great 
services to the Provisional Govern- 
ment and to the cause of Liberty and 
Justice.” 

“ At present,” replied the Admiral 
drily “it is the cause of Justice that 
appears to need my support.” 

To that the officers could find no 
more to say than that they had 
fought for a free Parliament and 
meant to have their way. 

The Admiral took a turn or two 
before replying. “My terms are 
these,” he said at last. “The leader 
of the conspiracy,—this man, Savrola 
—must be surrendered at once and 
stand his trial for murder and re- 
bellion. Until this has been done, 
I will not treat. Unless this is done 
by six o’clock to-morrow morning, I 
shall bombard the town and _ shall 
continue to do so until my terms are 
complied with.” 

Both officers protested that this 
would be a barbarity, and hinted that 
he would be made to answer for his 
shells. The Admiral declined to dis- 
cuss the matter or to consider other 
terms. As it was impossible to move 
him, the officers returned to the shore 
in their launch. It was now four 
o'clock. 

As soon as this ultimatum was 
reported to the Committee of Public 
Safety at the Mayoralty, something 
very like consternation ensued. The 
idea of a bombardment was repug- 
nant to the fat burgesses who had 
joined the party of revolt so soon as 
it had become obvious that it was 
the winning side. It was also dis- 
tasteful to the Socialists who, however 
much they might. approve of the appli- 
cation of dynamite to others, did not 
themselves relish the idea of a personal 
acquaintance with high explosives. 

The officers related their interview 
and the Admiral’s demands. 

“ And if we refuse to comply ?” in- 
quired Savrola. 
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“Then he will open fire at six 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, Gentlemen, we shall have 
to grin and bear it. They will not 
dare to shoot away all their ammuni- 
tion, and so soon as they see that we 
are determined, they will give in. 
Women and children will be safe in 
the cellars, and it may be possible to 
bring some of the guns of the forts 
to bear on the harbour.” There was 
no enthusiasm. “It will be an ex- 
pensive game of bluff,” he added. 

“There is a cheaper way,” said a 
Socialist delegate from the end of the 
table, significantly. 

“What do you propose?” asked 
Savrola looking hard at him; the 


man had been a close ally of 
Kreutz. 

“T say that it would be cheaper 
if the leader of the revolt were to 
sacrifice himself for 
Society.” 

“That is your opinion ; I will take 


the 


sake of 


the sense of the Committee on it.” 
There were cries of “ No! No!” and 
“Shame!” from many present. Some 
were silent; but it was evident that 
Savrola had the majority. “ Very 
well,” he said acidly; ‘the Committee 
of Public Safety do not propose to 
adopt the honourable member’s sug- 
gestion. He is overruled,”-—here he 
looked hard at the man, who blenched, 
—“as he will frequently be among 
people of civilised habits.” 

Another man got up from the end 
of the long table. “ Look here,” he 
said roughly ; “if our city is at their 
mercy, we have hostages. We have 
thirty of these popinjays who fought 
us this morning; let us send and 
ell the Admiral that we shall shoot 
one for every shell he fires.” 

There was a murmur of assent. 
Many approved of the proposal, be- 
cause they thought that it need never 
be carried into execution, and all 
wanted to prevent the shells. Sav- 


rola’s plan, however wise, was painful. 
It was evident that the new sugges- 
tion was a popular one. 

“Tt is out of the question,” said 
Savrola. 

“ Why?” asked several voices. 

* Because, Sirs, these officers sur- 
rendered to terms, and because the 
Republic does not butcher innocent 
men.” 

“Let us divide upon it,” said the 
man. 

“T protest against a division. 
This is not a matter of debate or 
of opinion; it is a matter of right 
and wrong.” 

“ Nevertheless I am for voting.” 

“And I,” “And I,” “And I,” 
shouted many voices. 

The voting went forward. Renos 
supported Savrola on legal grounds ; 
the case of the officers was now sub 
judice, so he said. Godoy abstained. 
The majority in favour of the proposal 
was twenty-one to seventeen. 

The count of hands was received 
with cheering. Savrola shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is impossible that 
this can go on. Are we become 
barbarians in a morning?” 

“There is an alternative,” said 
Kreutz’s friend. 

“There is, Sir ; an alternative that 
I should gladly embrace before this 
new plan was carried out. But,” in 
a low menacing tone, “the people 
will be invited to pronounce an 
opinion first, and I may have an 
opportunity of showing them their 
real enemies and mine.” 

The man made no reply to the 
obvious threat; like all the others 
he stood in considerable awe of 
Savrola’s power with the mob and 
of his strong dominating character. 
The silence was broken by Godoy, 
who said that the matter had been 
settled by the Committee. A note 
was therefore drafted and despatched 
to the Admiral, informing him that 
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the military prisoners would be shot 
should he bombard the city. After 
further discussion the Committee 
broke up. 

Savrola remained behind, watching 
the members move slowly away talk- 
ing as they went. Then he rose and 
entered the small room he had used 
as his office. His spirits were low. 
Slight as it was, his wound hurt him ; 
but worse than that, he was con- 
scious that there were hostile in- 
fluences at work, and that he was 
losing his hold over the Party. 
While victory was still in the balance 
he had been indispensable ; now they 
were prepared to go on alone. He 
thought of all he had gone through 
that day; the terrible scene of the 
night, the excitement and anxiety 
while the fighting was going on, the 
strange experience in the square, and, 
last of all, this grave matter. His 


mind, however, was made up. He 
knew enough of De Mello to guess 


what his answer would be. “They 
are soldiers,” he would say; “they 
must give their lives if necessary. 
No prisoner should allow his friends 
to be compromised on his account. 
They should not have surrendered.” 
When the bombardment began he 
could imagine fear turning to cruelty, 
and the crowd carrying out the threat 
that their leaders had made. What- 
ever happened, the affair could not 
be allowed to continue. 

He rang the bell. “Ask the 
Secretary to come here,” he said to 
the attendant. The man departed, 
and in a few moments returned with 
Miguel. “ What officer has charge 
of the prison?” 

“T don’t think the officials have 
been altered; they have taken no 
part in the Revolution.” 

“Well, write an order to the 
Governor to send the prisoners of 
war, the military officers taken this 
afternoon, in closed carriages to the 


railway-station. They must be there 
at ten o'clock to-night.” 

“ Are you going to release them?” 
asked Miguel opening his eyes. 

“T am going to send them to a 
safer place,” answered Savrola am- 
biguously. 

Miguel began to write the order 
without further comment. Savrola 
took the telephone off the table and 
rang up the railway-station. “Tell 
the traific-manager to come and speak 
to me. Are you there!—The Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee of 
the Council of Public Safety—do 
you hear? Have a special train,— 
accommodation for thirty—ready to 
start at ten p.m. Clear the line to 
the frontier,— yes,—right to the 
frontier.” 

Miguel looked up from his writing 
quickly, but said nothing. Although 
he had deserted the President when 
he saw that he was ruined and his 
cause lost, he hated Savrola with a 
genuine hatred. An idea came into 


his head. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


THoucn but a few hours had 
passed, much had happened since 
Savrola left his house to hurry to 
the Mayoralty. The deep and in- 
tricate conspiracy, which had been 
growing silently and in secret for 
so many months, had burst on the 
world’s stage and electrified the 
nations. All Europe had learned 
with amazement of the sudden and 
terrible convulsion that in a few 
hours had overthrown the Govern- 
ment which had existed for five 
years in Laurania. In the fighting 
that had raged throughout the ninth 
of September upwards of fourteen 
hundred persons had been killed 
and wounded. The damage done to 
property had been enormous. The 
Senate-House was in flames; the 
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palace had been destroyed; both, 
together with many shops and private 
houses, had been looted by the mob 
and the mutineers. Fires were still 
smouldering in several parts of the 
city; in many homes there were 
empty places and weeping women ; 
in the streets the ambulances and 
municipal carts were collecting the 
corpses. It had been a momentous 
day in the annals of the State. 

And all through the terrible hours 
Lucile had waited, listening to the 
sound of the musketry, which, some- 
times distant and fitful, sometimes 
near and sustained, suggested the 
voice of a wrathful giant, now sunk 
in sulky grumblings, now raised in 
loud invective. She had listened in 
sorrow and suspense, till it was lost 
in the appalling din of the cannonade. 
At intervals, between the bathos of 
the material consolations of the old 
nurse,—soup, custards, and the like— 


she had prayed. Until four o'clock, 
when she received a message from 


Savrola acquainting her with the 
tragedy at the palace, she had not 
dared to add a name to her appeals ; 
but thenceforward she implored a 
merciful Providence to save the life 
of the man she loved. Molara she 
did not mourn: terrible and cruel as 
was his death, she could not feel she 
had suffered loss; but the idea that 
he had been killed on her account 
filled her heart with a dreadful fear 
of guilt. If that were so, she said 
to herself, one barrier was removed 
only to be replaced by another. But 
the psychologist might cynically aver 
that force and death were the only 
obstacles that would restrain her 
affection for Savrola, for above all 
she prayed for his return, that she 
might not be left alone in the 
world. 

Her love seemed all that was left 
to her now, but with it life was more 
real and strongly coloured than in the 


old days at the palace amid splen- 
dour, power, and admiration. She 
had found what she had lacked, and 
so had he. With her it was as if 
the rising sunbeam had struck the 
rainbow from the crystal prism, or 
flushed the snow peak with rose, 
orange, and violet. With Savrola, in 
the fierce glow of love the steady 
white fires of ambition had become 
invisible. The human soul is sub- 
jected to many refining agents in the 
world’s crucible. He was sensible 
of a change of mood and thought ; 
no longer would he wave his hat at 
‘ate; to his courage he had now 
added caution. From the moment 
when he had seen that poor, hideous 
figure lying on the steps of the palace, 
he had felt the influence of other 
forces in his life. Other interests, 
other hopes, other aspirations had 
entered his mind. He searched for 
different ideals and a new standard 
of happiness. 

Very worn and very weary he made 
his way to his rooms. The strain of 
the preceding twenty-four hours had 
been tremendous, and the anxieties 
which he felt for the future were 
keen. The step he had taken in 
overruling the Council and sending 
the prisoners into foreign territory 
was one the results of which he could 
not quite estimate. It was, he was 
convinced, the only course; and for 
the consequences he did not greatly 
care, so far as he himself was con- 
cerned. He thought of Moret,— 
poor, brave, impetuous Moret, who 
would have set the world right in a 
day. The loss of such a friend had 
been a severe one to him, privately 
and politically. Death had removed 
the only disinterested man, the only 
one on whom he could lean in the 
hour of need. <A sense of weariness, 
of disgust with struggling, of desire 
for peace filled his soul. The object 
for which he had toiled so long was 
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now nearly attained and it seemed 
of little worth, of little comparative 
worth, that is to say, beside Lucile. 
As a Revolutionist he had long 
made such arrangements with his 
property as to make sure of a com- 
petence in another land, if he had to 
fly Laurania; and a strong wish to 
leave that scene of strife and carnage 
and to live with the beautiful woman 
who loved him took possession of his 
mind. It was, however, his first duty 
to establish a government in the place 
of that he had overthrown. Yet 
when he reflected on the cross-grained 
delegates, the mean pandering crowd 


of ottice-seekers, the weak, distrustful, . 


timid colleagues, he hardly felt that 
he cared to try; so great was the 
change that a few hours had worked 
in this determined and aspiring man. 

Lucile rose to meet him as he 
entered. Fate had indeed driven 


them together, for she had no other 
hope in life, nor was there anyone to 


whom she could turn for help save to 
him alone. Yet she looked at him 
with terror. 

His quick mind guessed her doubt. 
“T tried to save him,” he said ; “ but 
I was too late, though I was wounded 
in taking a short cut there.” 

She saw his bandaged arm, and 
looked at him with love. “ Do you 
despise me very much?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied; “I would not 
marry a goddess.” 

“Nor I,” she said, “a _philoso- 
pher.” 

Then they kissed each other, and 
thenceforward their relationship was 
simple. 

But in spite of the labours of the 
day Savrola had no time for rest. 
There was much to do, and, like all 
men who have to work at a terrible 
pressure for a short period, he fell 
back on the resources of medicine. 
He went to a little cabinet in the 
corner of the room and poured him- 


self out a potent drug, something that 
would dispense with sleep and give 
him fresh energy and endurance. 
Then he sat down and began to write 
orders and instructions and to sign 
the pile of papers he had brought 
with him from the Mayoralty. Lucile, 
seeing him thus employed, betook her- 
self to her room. 

It was about one o'clock in the 
morning when there came a ringing at 
the bell. Savrola, mindful of the old 
nurse, ran down and opened the door 
himself. ‘Tiro, in plain clothes en- 
tered. “TI have come to warn you,” 
he said. 

“ Of what?” 

“Someone has informed the Coun- 
cil that you have released the prisoners. 
They have summoned an urgency 
meeting. Do you think you can hold 
them ?” 

“The devil!” said Savrola pen- 
sively. Then after a pause he added : 
“T will go and join them.” 

“There are stages laid by road to 
the frontier,” said the Subaltern. 
“The President made me arrange 
them in case he should wish to send 
Her Excellency away. If you decide 
to give up the game you can escape 
by these ; they will hold them to my 
warrant.” 

“No,” said Savrola. “It is good 
of you to think of it; but I have 
saved this people from tyranny and 
must now try to save them from them- 
selves.” 

“You have saved the lives of my 
brother-officers,” said the boy ; “ you 
can count on me.” 

Savrola looked at him and an idea 
struck him. “ These relays were 
ordered te convey Her Excellency to 
neutral territory ; they had better be 
so used. Will you conduct her?” 

“Ts she in this house?” inquired 
the Subaltern. 

“ Yes,” said Savrola bluntly. 

Tiro laughed; he was not in the 
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least scandalised. “I am beginning 
to learn more politics every day,” he 
said. 

“You wrong me,” said Savrola ; 
“but will you do as I ask?” 

“ Certainly ; when shall I start?” 

“ When can you?” 

“T will bring the travelling-coach 
round in half-an-hour.” 

“ Do,” said Savrola. “I am grate- 
ful to you. We have been through 
several experiences together.” 

They shook hands warmly, and the 
Subaltern departed to get the car- 
riage. 

Savrola went up-stairs and, knock- 
ing at Lucile’s door, informed her of 
the plan. She implored him to come 
with her. 

“Indeed I wish I could,” he said. 
“Tam sick of this; but I owe it to 
them to see it out. Power has little 
more attraction for me. I will come 
as soon as things are settled, and we 
can then be married and live happily 
ever afterwards.” 

But neither his cynical chaff nor 
arguments prevailed. She threw her 
arms round his neck and begged him 
not to desert her. It was a sore trial. 
At last with an aching heart he tore 
himself away, put on his hat and 
coat, and started for the Mayoralty. 

The distance was about three quar- 
ters of a mile. He had accomplished 
about half of this when he met a 
patrol of the rebel forces under an 
officer. They called on him to halt. 
He pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
not wishing for the moment to be 
recognised. The officer stepped for- 
ward. It was the wounded man to 
whom Savrola had entrusted the es- 
corting of the prisoners after the sur- 
render of the palace. 

“ How far are we away from the 
Plaza San Marco?” he asked in a 
loud voice. 

“Tt is there,” said Savrola pointing. 
“Twenty-third Street is the number.” 


The rebel knew him at once. 
“March on,” he said to his men, and 
the patrol moved off. “Sir,” he 
added to Savrola, in the low, quick 
voice of a man in moments of resolve, 
“T have a warrant from the Council 
for your arrest. They will deliver 
you to the Admiral. Fly, while there 
is time. I will take my men by a 
roundabout way, which will give you 
twenty minutes. Fly; it may cost 
me dear, but we are comrades; you 
said so.” He touched Savrola’s 
wounded arm. Then louder to the 
patrol: “Turn down that street to 
the right; we had better get out of 
the main thoroughfare ; he may sneak 
off by some lane or other.” Then 
again to Savrola: “There are others 
coming, do not delay ;” and with that 
he hurried after his men. 

Savrola paused fora moment. To 
go on was imprisonment, perhaps 
death ; to return, meant safety and 
Lucile. Had it been the preceding 
day, he would have seen the matter 
out; but his nerves had been strained 
for many hours,—and nothing stood 
between them now. He turned and 
hurried back to his house. 

The travelling-coach stood at the 
door. The Subaltern had helped 
Lucile, weeping, into it. Savrola 
called to him. “TI have decided to 
go,” he said. 

“Capital!” replied Tiro. ‘“ Leave 
these pigs to cut each other’s throats ; 
they will come to their senses 
presently.” 

So they started, and as they toiled 
up the long ascent of the hills behind 
the city, it became daylight. 

“Miguel denounced you,” said the 
Subaltern; “I heard it at the 
Mayoralty. I told you he would 
let you in. You must try and get 
quits with him some day.” 

“T never waste revenge on such 
creatures,” replied Savrola; “ they 
are their own damnation,” 
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At the top of the hill the carriage 
stopped, to let the panting horses get 
their wind. Savrola opened the door 
and stepped out. Four miles off, and 
it seemed far below him, lay the city 
he had left. Great columns of smoke 
rose from the contlagrations and hung, 
a huge black cloud in the still clear 
air of the dawn. Beneath the long 
rows of white houses could be seen 
the ruins of the Senate, the gardens, 
and the waters of the harbour. The 
war-ships lay in the basin, their guns 
trained upon the town. The picture 
was a terrible one ; to this pass had 
the once beautiful city been reduced. 

A puff of white smoke sprang from 
a distant ironclad, and after a while 
the dull boom of a heavy gun was 
heard. Savrola took out his watch ; 
it was six o’clock ; the Admiral had 
kept his appointment with scrupulous 
punctuality. The forts, many of 
whose guns had been moved during 
the night to the landward side, began 
to reply to the fire of the ships, and 
the cannonade became general. The 
smoke of other burning houses rose 
slowly to join the black, overhanging 
cloud against which the bursting 
shells showed white with yellow 
flashes. 

“And that,” said Savrola after 
prolonged contemplation, “is my life’s 
work.” 

A gentle hand touched his arm. 
He turned and saw Lucile standing 
by him. He looked at her in all her 
beauty, and felt that after all he had 
not lived in vain. 


Those who care to further follow 
the annals of the Republic of Laurania 
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may read how, after the tumults had 
subsided, the hearts of the people 
turned again to the illustrious exile 
who had won them freedom, and 
whom they had deserted in the hour 
of victory. They may, scofling at the 
fickleness of men, read of the return 
of Savrola and his beautiful consort 
to the ancient city he had loved so 
well. They may learn how Lieutenant 
Tiro was decorated for his valour in 
the war with the little bronze 
Lauranian Cross which is respected 
all over the world; of how he 
gratified the wish of his heart by 
leading the Lancers’ polo team to 
England, and defeating the Amalga- 
mated Millionaires in the final match 
for the Open Cup ; of how he served 
the Republic faithfully with honour 
and success and rose at last to the 
command of the army. Of the old 
nurse, indeed, they will read no more, 
for history does not concern itself 
with such. But they may observe 
that Godoy and Renos both filled 
offices in the State suited to their 
talents, and that Savrola bore no 
malice to Miguel, who continued to 
enjoy good fortune as a compensation 
for his mean and odious character. 

But the chronicler, finding few 
great events, other than the opening 
of colleges, railways, and canals, to 
recount, will remember the splendid 
sentence of Gibbon, that history is 
“little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind”; and he will rejoice that, 
after many troubles, the Lauranian 
people had learned to conduct their 
affairs with dignity and justice under 
the presidency of Savrola. 


END. 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE FOREST. 


THe mystic spell which Vivien 
wrought for the undoing of Merlin 
finds its counterpart even in this 
dying century which it is the fashion 
to regard as a time more prosaic 
than any that the old world has 
looked upon. Charms and spells of 
many kinds are, if I may believe my 
brown friends, as much the things of 
every day in the year of grace 1899, 
as they were in the days of Solomon, 
in the time of ancient Greece and 
Rome, or in the darkest hours of the 
Middle Ages; and all who have 
dwelt in the forests, and so living 
have learned to love the jungle and 
its free, spacious life, know that there 
is one magic, one spell that can hold a 
man prisoner for all his years, making 
him as much a captive of the forest, 
as much a part and parcel of it, as 
was Merlin’s self lying in his death- 
like sleep amid the wild woods of 
Broceliande. 

Those in whose hearts the spell has 
worked need no aid from me to re- 
mind them of those thousand things 
which go to the making of the most 
resistless of all fascinations ; but how 
am I to find words to tell of the 
forest’s magic so that folk, who have 
never come under its influence, may 
read and understand? How can I 
hope to write of that, which to me is 
a thing so real, in such a guise that 
those who have never experienced the 
spell shall be able to realise something 
of it in imagination? Truly, it is an 
essay in the impossible, for no mere 
words can work so great a miracle. 
You must feel the fascination of the 
forest in the innermost fibres of your 
being, you must suffer the eye to 


become filled with seeing and the ear 
to overflow with the fulness of its 
music, before ever the Spirit of the 
Jungle can come to possess you, before 
its voice can make itself heard not 
only “in the dead unhappy night 
when the rain is on the roof,” but 
even in the noisiest places of this 
noisy earth, crying to you to come 
back once more to the forests whose 
creepers have twined themselves about 
your heart. 

How well I remember with what 
a wild delight I heard once more the 
rumble and the roar of London on 
my return to England after my second 
six years’ sojourn in the Malay 
Peninsula. How the muddy streets, 
the shrill cries of the news-boys, 
the lurching omnibuses, the hurry- 
ing hansoms, the eager crowds of 
foot-passengers jostling one another 
on the pavements, the bustle, the 
scurry, the murky atmosphere, the 
pulsing beat of the busy life, the 
indescribable noise and smell and 
sight of the most fascinating of all 
towns set my heart throbbing with 
excitement and my blood dancing 
through my veins. How keen is the 
pleasure of a return to Europe, after 
long years of banishment, none save 
the exile knows; and yet, in little 
more than a month after my arrival, 
as I walked up the broad staircase of 
that prosaic building, the Army and 
Navy Stores, the voice of the jungle, 
the voice that will not be still, rang 
out calling to me to come back, and 
made me of a sudden unutterably 
restless and ill at ease. I was not 
conscious of anything in my surround- 
ings that could have suggested the 
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running rivers under the broad 
canopies of trees for which, at that 
moment, I was sick with longing ; 
but, none the less, the voice was 
there, calling, calling, and giving me 
no peace. 

“T don’t know what has come to 
me,” I said to one who walked by my 
side. “I want to be back in the 
jungle, back in the great, quiet, shady 
places, with the song of the birds and 
insects sounding in my ears, with 
the patter of the brooks playing their 
unending accompaniment, the whisper 
of the wind among the tree-tops, and 
the great olive eddies in the deep 
water-pools under the green branches. 
I want to see it all again badly, 
badly !” 

My companion looked at me, rather 
sadly, I thought. “ Already!” 

I nodded and fell silent ; but the 
voice called unceasingly, and I had 
no choice but to listen. My com- 
panion turned to do the shopping, 
and I stood by in silence, fearing 
to give pain by further speech, while 
the strange restlessness set my limbs 
a-tingling. I wondered what had 
been the cause of this sudden fit of 
forest-sickness falling upon me in so 
unlikely a place, among the jostling 
crowds of black-coated, trim-gowned 
respectabilities, and why, when I knew 
myself to be so thoroughly well off 
where I was, I should long for a land 
in which, as I was fully aware, I had 
often been supremely uncomfortable. 

Our purchases made, we returned 
to the head of the staircase and 
began to descend. Suddenly I stood 
still; the walls were hung with en- 
gravings, and one of them, seen un- 
consciously as I mounted the stairs, 
was, I now recognised, the instrument 
upon which the jungle-spirit had 
twanged his song of welcome and 
reminder to me, whom he knew to be 
his votary. It was an engraving of 
some scene in a nameless land, the 


land of fancy, may be, just two 
glorious banks of foliage and tangled 
vegetation, the trees fighting for 
standing-room at the edge of the 
stream, like wild beasts around a 
drinking-pool, the trunks leaning out 
over the river, their boughs nearly 
touching from the opposite banks 
above a rapid, down which a whitened, 
broken, splashing, tearing torrent of 
water rushed wildly. It was so like 
many scenes that were dear to me, 
so like many falls in which I had 
risked life and limb with a delight 
past all telling, so strongly reminiscent 
of the forest-land I loved so well, a 
land many thousands of miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, that even as I 
looked at it the nostalgia was bitter 
to me, and my bones were restless to 
be off and away. 

“Would you never be content to 
live quietly at home?” my companion 
asked sighing ; and I answered 
“Never!” knowing that in that one 
word I spoke the truth. 

Is, then, this love of the wilderness 
a madness, or is the spell that the 
jungle works stronger and more 
mysterious than all human magic ? 


The fascination which the forest 
exercises over those among us who 
have fallen under the spell can, none 
the less, be traced to some of its more 
obvious sources. Its aloofness, its 
melancholy, its splendid freedom, its 
infinite variety which is still ever the 
same, its secrets, held so closely, yet 
revealed so lavishly to one who studies 
it with the eyes of love,—all these 
are things to which so much of its 
glamour is due. 

As you leave the last of the scat- 
tered Malay villages, and enter the 
forest, quitting the garish sun-glare of 
the tropics, and exchanging it for the 
dark green twilight of the land that 
lies sleeping beneath the gorgeous 
canopy of spreading boughs and tan- 
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gled creepers, you seem to put off the 
things of the modern earth and to 
roam once more, as did the first man, 
through a world which is straight 
from the hand of its Maker. The 
brushwood, which you have parted 
to enable you to squeeze your way 
through its protecting barrier, closes 
behind you ; the crowing of the 
village cocks, the bleating of the 
goats, the squeaking low of the kine 
die down in the distance, and the 
silence of the primeval world falls 
heavily around you. It is early morn- 
ing, perhaps, and the glad clamour of 
all the forest creatures is resounding 
down the vast aisles of trees. The 
shriek of the parrots, the trilling lilt 
of the bdrau-bdrau thrushes, the far- 
carrying call of the selanting, the 
musical hoot of the argus pheasant, 
the twitter of a myriad tiny birds 
hidden in the dense foliage, the bark 
and howl of a troop of sidmang apes, 
the busy whirr and ticking of thou- 
sands of tree-insects and cicada, all 
combine to make that joyful chorus 
by which the denizens of the jungle 
make known to their Maker their 
thanks for the life that is in them, 
and for His good gift of daylight, that 
ever comes to them as a fresh blessing, 
a new and glad surprise. It was to 
such music as this that God, in the 
beginning, looked upon His new-made 
world, and saw that it was good. 

The trees, fresh washed with dew, 
drip softly as the moisture trickles 
down their leaves, and all things 
glisten with a jewelled sheen. Across 
your path the great spiders of the 
woods have woven delicate gossamer 
webs, which show white as though 
covered with hoar-frost, sheets of 
fairy lace slung like hammocks for 
the frolic of a fairy queen. The dead 
leaves under foot shine and glisten, 
for they too are newly bathed in the 
fresh night-dews. The cool air braces 
your throat with something of the 


pleasant tonic of a brisk, frosty morn- 
ing in England; and the temptation 
to join your own discordant voice 
to that of the choir around you rises 
strongly within you. All nature 
tells its joy in sound, melodious or 
harsh, according to its need, and for 
the time, you who are no _ longer 
civilised man, but a part and parcel 
of the nature round about you, find 
in inarticulate song, not in human 
speech, the only expression of your 
happiness that seems appropriate or 
possible to you. And so the day in 
the jungle begins for you, as for all 
created things, in a whirl of light- 
hearted rejoicing. 

Little by little the dew dries. The 
heavy heat of the tropics begins to 
make itself felt even in the dense 
woods. The songs of the jungle grow 
fainter, pause, begin once more less 
loudly than before, then wholly cease, 
and simultaneously the desire to sing 
dies down within you. Your dew- 
drenched clothes no longer seem cold 
as they cling to your skin, and as you 
walk on with long, regular strides the 
perspiration, that accompanies all toil 
in the Malay Peninsula, rises to your 
brow. The long, hot day is upon you, 
and the forest is making ready for its 
siesta. 

Presently thirst comes to you, 
gentle and merely suggestive at first, 
then insistent and clamorous, ery- 
ing loudly to be assuaged. There 
are streams running cool and clear 
on all sides of you. Once in every 
half mile or so you have to wade 
through the shallows of some small 
river, and the temptation to drink 
on such occasions is very urgent. 
You know, however, the risk of 
yielding to it on a long march in 
the forest, and you press on relent- 
lessly until mid-day is at hand. Then, 
with a sigh of relief, you call a halt 
by the side of a little river, drink 
your fill of the sparkling, crystal 
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water, bathe your face and hands and 
arms from wrist to shoulder, roll a 
cigarette, and throw yourself down 
on the bank with your back resting 
against the trunk of a fallen tree. 
The air is very still, and heavy 
with a thousand pleasant forest- 
scents; the little spiral clouds of 
tobacco-smoke curl upwards slowly, 
almost straight, hanging low and blue 
above your head, as though loth to 
part company in so vast a solitude. 
The river at your side is whispering 
sleepily to its pebbles, and here and 
there an angry little jet of water 
quarrels discontentedly with a wedge 
of projecting rock. The jungle above 
the river is less thick than elsewhere, 
and the sunlight streams in upon the 
face of the running water gilding its 
smoother portions, making its little 
spurts and splashes white and glisten- 
ing, and toning with a greenish bronze 
the deeper pools under the over-hang- 
ing foliage. On the banks, and under 
the trees, so far as the jealous under- 
wood will suffer the prying eye to 
penetrate, a deep and melancholy 
gloom broods over the earth. Here 
and there an adventurous sunbeam 
fights its way through the obstructing 
branches, bringing out the full rich 
green of a leaf, splashing a grey tree- 
trunk with tiny flecks of light, putting 
a brighter sheen and a gayer tint upon 
one bough of a shrub, while all the 
rest of it is still a dark, even green. 
As you lie gazing upwards, the maze 
of branches, twining, twisting, cross- 
ing, recrossing, spreading this way 
and all ways, make you almost dizzy 
when you try to follow them with 
your eye, marking where each strand 
of that tangled network of Nature’s 
weaving has its beginning and its end. 
Against the grey and mottled trunk 
of one slender tree, which stands ever 
so little apart from its fellows, as 
though too fine for closer contact 
with the common herd, a creeper 


with broad, sharply pointed leaves, 
each one growing flatly at regular 
intervals, has woven a garland that 
extends from the knotted roots to 
the slender branches sixty feet above 
them. Another hoary and _fiercely- 
bearded giant of the forest rears his 
crest to a height of near a hundred 
and twenty feet, the whole of his 
trunk, and the great twisted arms 
that spread to north and south and 
east and west, overgrown with tufts 
and clusters of tree-ferns, orchids and 
parasitic creepers, till the gnarled bark 
is searcely visible. From the boughs 
above you great ropes of creeper hang 
downwards to the earth, some still 
groping blindly for a hold in the rich 
soil, others already firmly rooted and 
sending the warm sap pulsing to the 
parent stem a hundred feet aloft. 
Here and there a grey trunk may 
be seen crushed out of shape, shame- 
lessly mangled by the clinging grip 
of a parasite which flourishes greenly 
on the wreck of the victim from 
which, vampire-like, it has sucked 
the life-blood. One and all, the trees 
of this Malayan forest stand knee- 
deep in a wide sea of damp, warm 
vegetable growths, a tangled, tumbled, 
wrestling underwood, striving ever up- 
wards from the dank soil, so heavily 
manured by the decaying leaves that 
all the long year through are falling, 
falling, and rotting into mould. One 
and all, the trees are not content to 
live their own lives, to produce only 
their own kind. Each one of them 
is a mother who cherishes all manner 
of strange waifs and strays of vege- 
table life ; some hanging like drapery 
from the boughs and branches, some 
lying flat against the broad expanse 
of bark, others hidden away in little 
seams and crannies, the marsupial 
pouches of the forest-world; and 
others again growing from tree to 
tree, from bough to bough, and 
thence to earth, lashing the jungle 
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into one magnificent unity. The pre- 
vailing colour of it all is green, green 
of every conceivable shade and tint, 
from the hue that is black in many 
lights and only green in some, to the 
shade which is more brilliant and 
ethereal than that of the emerald. 
Even on the same tree the colour of 
the leaves is never quite the same. 
On a single bough may often be seen 
young leaves newly peeping from out 
their folded coverlets, looking forth 
enquiringly at the great strange 
world, strong leaves in their lusty 
prime, blooming vaingloriously, and 
old and ragged fellows, tattered by 
wind and weather, turning rusty at 
their edges, soon to assume the same 
red hue as those dying creatures that 
droop limply from their twigs so close 
beside them. Also each leaf, if you 
look closely, will be found to differ 
a little in size, or shape, or hue from 
those that grow around it; and the 
reverse sides, which some expose so 
freely, are quite unlike the upper 
surfaces. Add to this the constant 
change of light and shade, the flecks 
of colour that the sunbeams seem to 
paint, and you will find that in a 
Malayan jungle the greenery that is 
on all sides of you can never appear 
to be monotonous. Now and again 
your eye will fall upon a tree which 
has died like a man in a packed 
crowd, so closely wedged between its 
neighbours that it lacks the space to 
fall. Its limbs are bare, its trunk 
has faded in colour and grown dry 
and parched, and its departed glory 
is mocked by the beauty of the 
growths that flourish so sturdily 
around it. Sometimes, if a wind 
be blowing, some jungle-giant, that 
has stood through long years in the 
face of all assailants, comes crashing 
down, bringing half an acre of wood- 
land to ruin in its fall, the sonorous 
boom carrying far and wide through 
the forest, while the cracking of the 


lesser trees fires volley after volley of 
musketry above the hero’s grave. 

The orchids in the tree-tops trail 
their blossoms from the boughs. 
A creeper, here and there, flaunts its 
broad-lipped cup of scarlet, purple, or 
yellow. The trunks, rising one be- 
hind the other in endless, huddled 
ranks, show grey, and brown, and 
black, and white. The moss, the 
lichen, and the tree-fungi are rust-red, 
orange of many tints, mottled yellow, 
or leprous white. But for the rest, 
the eternal forest is green, green, 
green. 

In a spot where some offal lies 
hidden from sight, a cloud of bril- 
liantly painted butterflies whirls, and 
dances, hovers for a moment, the 
coloured wings flashing in the sunlight, 
then dances upwards once more in a 
little splashing jet of all the hues of 
the prism. High up in the tree-tops 
the swollen honey-combs of three 
large hives of wild bees cling peril- 
ously to a naked bough, the busy 
workers flying around them in hordes, 
making a gentle buzzing murmur. A 
great elephant-ant, an inch in length, 
looking like a common brown ant 
seen through a powerful magnifying- 
glass, crawls heavily across the path, 
a solitary creature, alone and unafraid 
in this vast wilderness. The trunk 
against which you lean is _honey- 
combed by ants of a different species, 
creatures with great swollen heads 
terribly out of all proportion to their 
bodies, busily intent upon trivial 
nothings after the manner of their 
kind. Up the bark of a tree over 
against you two long streams of tiny 
black ants rush distractedly, each in- 
sect shaking hands perfunctorily with 
its neighbours, till those ascending are 
lost to sight among the branches over 
head, and those descending are swal- 
lowed up in the rank growths about 
the roots. They are all eagerly 
employed in carrying nothing. Half 
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a dozen lean leeches come bowing 
and scraping towards you, some 
chocolate in colour, some green, some 
striped brown and green and grey. 
Now and again they stand erect, 
their sharper ends waving hither and 
thither to catch your scent, before 
they again begin their ungainly 
advance upon you. 

Very far away a band of grey 
monkeys hoots faintly. A flying- 
squirrel, which has crawled up the 
trunk of a tree a few yards distant, 
suddenly spreads its wings, covered 
with the soft brindled fur, and 
launches itself into space, its little 
one clinging tightly under its belly. 
Down it comes, in a long, curved 
swoop, then rises in its flight ever 
so slightly, clutches the bark of the 
tree at which it has aimed its course, 
and forthwith begins to climb labori- 
ously up its trunk, preparatory to 
taking another headlong drive. A 
tag of verse runs through your head : 


Herr Lilienthal, dull earth on pinions 
scorning, 

Has flown five hundred yards, adven- 
turous soul! 


Unseen, but clearly heard, a wood- 
pecker taps loudly on a hollow trunk, 
the bell-like notes growing louder, 
then fainter and fainter, till they 
abruptly cease. A sleepy hum of 
many insects makes a little stir, 
lulling the world to slumber; and 
over all, as the long, hot hours creep 
by, there falls a kind of hush which, 
added to the shade of those sombre 
aisles of tree-trunks, makes the sweet 
melancholy of the forest-places, a 
melancholy unutterably peaceful and 
serene. 


With an effort, that is near akin to 
pain, you drag yourself to your feet, 
slowly, reluctantly. The sleepy spell 


of the forest is on you, and if the 
march that lies before you is to be 





accomplished, you must tear yourself 
away from its seductions and plod 
doggedly forward. You stretch your- 
self elaborately, yawn, groan aloud, 
after the manner of lazy human 
beings when unwelcome toil insists 
upon claiming their attention, and fall 
to quoting poetry in self-justification : 


All things have rest: why should we 
toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of 
things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another 
thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy 


balm ; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit 
sings, 

‘* There is no joy but calm!” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things ? 


Whereon you add prosaically, “ Be- 
cause God has seen fit to create a 
British Government!” and so saying 
you move forward once more at a 
reluctant shamble, presently settling 
down into a steady, swinging stride, 
that cuts the miles off one by 
one, as the Malay reapers sever the 
ripened ears of rice with their primi- 
tive sickles. 

The temperature has risen consider- 
ably during the last few hours, and 
in the dark shade of the jungle the 
air, heavy with many perfumes, is 
close as that of a hot-house. The 
perspiration drenches you. A thorn 
catches at your sleeve with detaining 
hand, and calls your attention to its 
own graceful, sinuous beauty with the 
annoying persistence of an impor- 
tunate child. A trailing creeper 
seizes you fast by the ankle, and you 
kick angrily and violently in your 
effort to win free. Suddenly the 
creeper parts, and your released foot 
flies forward like a bolt from a 
catapult, striking you shrewdly on 
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the other ankle-bone and causing as 
much pain as you know what to do 
with. Then, unless you are more 
than human, you swear aloud, and 
the forest repeats the ugly word in 
a shocked whisper. You put your 
hand up to the back of your neck, 
and find there a bloated leech, so 
blown up with its feast of blood that 
it is almost circular in shape, which 
comes away unresistingly when you 
pluck it from its hold. Every mile 
or so you stop and search diligently 
for other leeches, pulling them in 
clusters from the seams of your coarse 
Cannanore trousers, from the wrinkles 
of your flannel-shirt, from the tops of 
your socks where they are striving 
eagerly to get past the tight bands 
of boot-lace that are made fast about 
your ankles to prevent their entrance. 
A huge elephant-fly, with a bright 
green head, enormous beady eyes the 
size of boot-buttons, and a fine spread 
of delicate transparent wings, buzzes 
teasingly about you with a cat-like 
purr. Without breaking your stride, 
you make futile efforts to kill him 
with blows of your broad felt hat ; 
but he has eyes that look all ways at 
once, and he avoids you neatly with 
contemptuous light-heartedness. Pre- 
sently his song ceases, and you are 
glad that he is gone, until a sharp 
pain in your back apprises you of the 
fact that he is eating you alive with 
complete enjoyment. Eventually you 
succeed in slaying him, but not until 
the combat has attained to almost 
Homeric proportions, and for a mile 
or so you trudge on unmolested. 
Then from nowhere, there springs up 
a swarm of horse-flies, and these you 
kill in scores, slapping the spots where 
the pain tells you that some of their 
number are beginning to feed. 

The day wanes slowly, and the 
birds and insects awake. The first 
of all to sound his note is the sanggit, 
the inch-long tree-cicada that acts as 


Boots to the other inmates of the 
jungle, waking them relentlessly from 
their peaceful slumbers. From a 
neighbouring tree it screams shrilly, 
with a surprising volume of sound 
for so tiny a creature. Strangely 
metallic, strident, and far-carrying, 
its brazen shriek echoes again and 
again through the forest, and pre- 
sently all the world joins in the 
chorus. The cool winds of evening 
make a gentle stir in the tree-tops, set- 
ting them a-rocking, while the branches 
saw and creak against each other, and 
a shower of dying leaves falls slowly 
and reluctantly towards the earth. 

A stream running gaily through 
the woods comes into sight, and you 
ery to your Malay companions that 
here the camp shall be pitched for the 
night. Bundles and loads are thrown 
to the ground with guttural grunts of 
satisfaction, and soon the note of the 
native wood knife is heard ringing 
through the noisy forest. You divest 
yourself of your clothing, exchanging 
all for a bathing-cloth, count your 
leech-bites ruefully, and walk on sore, 
tired feet to the brink of the stream. 
Then comes a moment of luxury such 
as no mere words can fittingly describe, 
as the cool, pure water ripples over 
your hot and dusty body, and the 
little curious fishes sail up to look at 
you, and then dart swiftly away in 
tiny flashing arrow-points. By the 
time you have purged yourself of all 
the dust and discomfort of the march, 
your hut has been constructed, and 
your people are washing the rice 
preparatory to cooking the evening- 
meal. Your mat is spread upon a 
bed of boughs, fragrant, and springy 
as is no other couch, and upon it you 
fling yourself, with the red blood 
rippling warmly through your veins, 
with all your limbs tingling pleasantly 
from the exertions of the day, and 
a great content of body and mind 
filling you with a lazy delight. 
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The forest spreads around you, and 
about you, and above; the songs of 
the jungle are in your ears; the mys- 
tery of the vast solitude is over all; 
and again you drop back insensibly 
into the primitive man, alone with 
God and Nature, in a new-made 
world where no human hand has yet 
been suffered to set its disfiguring 
mark. 

Over the rocks of a rapid, a hun- 
dred yards below your camp, the 
tumbled waters of the river are braw]l- 
ing with a sound like that of a heavy 
rain-squall. A flash of the dying sun- 
light catches a spray thrown up by the 
angry fight that is being waged about 
a vast block of granite standing boldly 
in mid-stream. Thus it stood, with the 
same angry little river quarelling with 
it, with the same vast green jungle 
surrounding it, with the same song of 
bird and insect making music for it 
morning and evening, with the same 
beasts of the forest coming and going 
in the woods about it, in the days 
when Abraham began the history of 
the Jewish race, when Moses led the 
people forth from the Land of Bond- 
age, when Spartans fought and died at 
Thermopyle, when Rome ruled the 
world, when Edward was the Hammer 
of the Scots, when the Grand Monarch 
flaunted at Versailles, and when Eng- 
land and Napoleon came to the death- 
grip at Waterloo. All the noisy 
clatter of the great world has no 
power to make itself heard in the 
depths of the eternal forest. This is 
God’s country, and like its Master it 
is everlasting, calm, serene, unchang- 
ing, wholly untroubled by the little 
ripples on the surface of time that we 
puny mortals regard as the great 
events of our world. It is as it was 
in the beginning, and ever shall be, 
till all our earth is in due time hurled 
back to the chaos whence it came. 


The blue smoke of the fires curls 
No. 482.—von. Lxxx1. 


lazily upwards. Against the red 
flames, leaping scarlet through the 
gathering gloom, the brown figures 
of the Malays are dimly outlined, as 
they stoop over the rice-pots, stirring 
listlessly. The pleasant smell of 
cooking food, very grateful to the 
nostrils of one who has gone fasting 
since the dawn, rises around you. 
The great, dim shadows steal up, like 
hungry monsters waiting to be bidden 
to the feast ; the waters of the river, 
dimly seen in the gathering gloom, 
sing merrily, and the fuel of the fires 
crackles and snaps. 

The long-expected meal is eaten 
ravenously; and then your tired limbs 
are stretched to rest, and the night 
fails upon the forest-world, melan- 
choly and mysterious. The great 
tree-frogs cough out their musical 
bell-like note at frequent intervals, 
the sound, only heard in the depths 
of the jungle and during the quiet 
night-time, that seems to me to 
express, as nothing else can do, the 
aloofness, the cool, vast stillness, the 
magic and the mystery of this wild 
world of woodland. On another tree 
hard by the tiny frog we name George 
the Third cries “ What? What ? 
What? What? What?” every few 
minutes with high-pitched interroga- 
tive. The full-throated hoot of the 
argus-pheasant rings out through the 
woods, and is answered by similar 
calls from the bare and trodden 
drumming-grounds of other cocks on 
half a dozen hill-tops. The melancholy 
love-song of an owl is borne to you 
faintly on a little breath of lazy 
breeze ; very far away some huge tree 
comes crashing down, the noise soft- 
ened by distance into a kind of 
prolonged splash; near at hand a 
dead bough breaks off from the trunk 
to which it has clung so long, and 
falls rustling to the earth ; the move- 
ment of some unseen animal overhead 
causes a shower of dry twigs and 
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fragments of bark to patter upon the 
palm-leaf roofing of your hut; many 
branches creak slowly ; and the little, 
quiet noises of beast and tree, that 
together make up the splendid silence 
of the tropic-night in the jungle, tell 
of the throbbing life on every side 
whose pulse-beat they are. 

Sleep comes to you easily, and you 
pass from indolent consciousness to 
dreamful rest without any gradation 
or interval. But the jungle does not 
sleep at night, and as you wake from 
time to time, you hear the sounds 
that tell unmistakably of the free, 
wild life about you. 


Thus dreamily and uneventfully 
pass away the days and nights spent 
in a Malayan forest. Perhaps for 
weeks, or even for months at a time, 
the jungle swallows you up, and save 
that now and again you emerge into 
some sunny clearing where stands a 
little cluster of native huts, you are 
as completely cut off from your fellow 
creatures as the veriest hermit could 
desire. But the jungle-life is round 
about you, and, if you are blessed 
with the gifts of the seeing eye and 
the loving heart, you will find in it 
a plenitude of sympathy and content. 
The beasts live in a polity of their 
own, and for a space you are merely 
a trespasser on their domain, until 
you have learned the forest-lore that 
makes you free of the only land of 
freedom. Gradually every mark on 
ground or tree tells to you its tale, 
every cry and lilt and sound has for 
you its meaning. The tracks of many 
beasts lie plain upon the damp soil, 
and from them you will presently 


learn to conjure up all manner of 
pictures of the numberless incidents 
of the jungle, with such distinctness 
of detail that they are as clear to 
your mind’s eye as though you had 
been an actual witness of all the 
scenes that have left such sure traces 
behind them. Occasionally you will 
see, in a sort of meteoric flash, some 
huge beast, startled at your approach, 
tear through the thick underwood, 
with a mighty crashing of rent boughs 
and a protest of angry snortings. 
Occasionally, through a tiny glade of 
the forest, you will see a stately stag, 
standing with hoof lightly poised and 
graceful head turned enquiringly in 
your direction, uncertain whether 
your coming forebodes danger ; then, 
with a leap, he is off and away, and 
the protecting cover swallows him up. 
Now and again, as you cross a stream, 
the lapping of a huge tongue can be 
heard a few yards away from you, 
the drinker itself unseen, and pre- 
sently a loud crashing through the 
jungle shows that your presence has 
been discovered. For the most part, 
however, the forest tells you little 
save only that which the keen eye 
can gather from the picture-writings 
of Nature round about you. 


And how comes it that these things 
hold a fascination for you that, like a 
madness, eats into your brain, depriv- 
ing you of your sanity? In truth I 
know not; but sure it is that, once 
heard, the voice of the jungle rings 
in your ears for ever, calling, calling, 
calling, and giving you no peace till 
you rise and obey. 

Hue Cuiirrorp. 
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ROBARI. 


(Tae Story or a Very Litre War.) 


In the heart of the West African 
Bush some sixty miles up country 
from Freetown, the seaboard capital 
and seat of government of Sierra 
Leone, a rectangular blockhouse and 
two or three round native huts mark 
the site of an old African war-town 
named Robari, which enjoyed some 
local notoriety thirteen years ago as 
the chief stronghold of the Yonnies. 

The Yonnie War of 1887 is one 
of numerous long - forgotten little 
expeditions that have taken place 
on the West Coast. The Yonnies 
were a restless, warlike tribe who 
subsisted on plunder and were the 
terror of all the country round. 
Their frequent marauding expeditions 
had spread such universal consterna- 
tion that the neighbouring villages 
were all deserted and in ruins, while 
Robari itself was constantly being 
strengthened by the labour of the 
large number of slaves captured on 
these forays. Their last exploit was 
a raid upon a large town called 
Senahu, some twenty-five miles to 
the east of Robari, a place of con- 
siderable importance to the trading 
interests of the colony of Sierra 
Leone. They stormed the town, 
burnt it to the ground, killed all 
the men and made slaves of the 
women and children. At that time 
the territory of the Colony comprised 
only a narrow strip of land along 
the sea-coast, and the Protectorate 
since established over the back-districts 
of Sierra Leone had not yet come 
into existence. Consequently the 
warlike enterprises of the Yonnies 





only concerned the British Govern- 
ment in so far as they blocked the 
country and hampered the free passage 
of the traffic to the coast. But their 
unbroken series of successes embol- 
dened some of these marauders, in 
an evil hour for themselves, to march 
down country as far as Songo Town, 
a place only ten miles from the village 
of Waterloo on the borders of the 
Colony, and itself more or less under 
British protection, as there was a 
Frontier policeman stationed there. 
This official, fortunately perhaps for 
himself, was absent at the time. 
The Yonnies broke into his house 
and plundered his goods, but did no 
hurt to the man’s wife who was at 
home alone. 

The Colonial Governor of that 
period troubled himself very little 
about the Yonnies. A long and 
valuable service on the Coast had 
made serious inroads upon his ori- 
ginally magnificent physique, and at 
best the climate is not conducive to 
superfluous energy. He only sum- 
moned a few of the leading Yonnies 
down to Freetown for a palaver, 
told them they must be good boys 
and not break the peace any more, 
and sent them away with presents 
of money. They promptly took ad- 
vantage of his generosity to purchase 
fresh supplies of guns and powder, 
and returned to Robari and their 
other war-towns to continue the 
practice of ravaging and murdering 
their neighbours. And still the 
Governor cared for none of these 
things. Colonial Secretaries in those 
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days had not begun to think the 
West African Colonies worth develop- 
ing, and a policy of rigid non-inter- 
vention with the tribes beyond the 
frontier was strictly enjoined upon 
their governors. 

However this Governor went home 
on leave to recruit his health, and 
the Administrator who reigned at 
Sierra Leone in his stead, deeming 
the Yonnie entry into Songo Town 
and their looting of a police-station 
an insult not to be overlooked, espe- 
cially when following close upon such 
an interruption to trade as the sack 
of Senahu, applied forthwith to the 
Home Authorities for permission to 
despatch a punitive expedition to 
crush these troublesome folk and 
restore peace and security to the 
frontier. 

Meanwhile the Yonnies themselves 
clenched proceedings by sending down 
a message to Government House to 
the effect that it was their intention 
shortly to come down and sack 
Freetown itself. Probably this was 
a mere piece of impertinence, an idle 
threat never meant to be carried 
into execution ; but it is quite possible 
that their long succession of easy 
triumphs over the most redoubted 
of their fellow countrymen had in- 
spired them with a belief that they 
were irresistible. The message was 
received on September 8th, 1887. 
On the next day a meeting of the 
Executive Council was summoned, at 
which it was decided that immediate 
action must be taken. Accordingly 
on the 10th and 11th of September 
detachments of the West India Regi- 
ment then stationed at Tower Hill, 
Sierra Leone, were despatched to 
occupy Songo Town and Rotifonk, 
both of which places were threatened 
by the Yonnies. The detachments 
were each under command of a sub- 
altern, with a medical officer attached 
to both. Rotifonk was distant only 


six miles from Robari, and the small 
garrison there had rather an anxious 
time of it, being kept constantly on 
the alert by news of an intended 
attack, though no actual assault was 
ever attempted. 

Two months passed before any 
further operations were begun. Sanc- 
tion for an expedition had to be 
obtained from the Home Authorities, 
and there was no senior officer on the 
spot of sufficient experience to be 
entrusted with the command of it. 
Sir Francis de Winton was sent out 
from England to take charge, and 
arrived at Sierra Leone at the begin- 
ning of November with a couple of 
staff-officers to assist him. The force 
did not err on the side of excessive 
strength, but proved amply sufficient 
for the task required of it. It was 
composed of four hundred men of the 
lst West India Regiment under 
command of their adjutant and three 
other subalterns, about one hundred of 
the Sierra Leone police, and a score of 
Bluejackets landed from the gunboat, 
H.M.S. Acorn, then lying in the 
harbour of Sierra Leone. The sailors, 
under command of their first lieu- 
tenant, were in charge of the artillery 
of the Expedition, which consisted 
of a single six-pounder field-gun, and 
they also brought a Maxim, at that 
time a new toy which had never 
yet been tested on active service. 
Another gunboat, H.M.S. Rifleman, 
furnished the same number of men, 
chiefly to manage the boats bringing 
up supplies to the base of operations. 

No European had ever explored the 
Yonnie country, and only the haziest 
notions prevailed as to the precise 
position of their capital. But there 
was, or had been before the Yonnies 
laid it waste, a riverside village named 
Mafengbeh, which was believed to be 
no great distance from Robari, on the 
Ribbi river. The Ribbi joins the sea 
just south of the Sierra Leone penin- 
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sula, and is navigable for steamers 
for the first twenty miles or so of its 
sinuous course, up to a point called 
Peyboul, seven or eight miles below 
Mafengbeh, where rocks make further 
progress, except in small boats, im- 
possible. Under favourable condi- 
tions steamers can make Peyboul in 
eight hours from Sierra Leone, so that 
Mafengbeh made a convenient and 
very accessible base. Sir Francis de 
Winton with his Staff, the Blue- 
jackets, and as many of the West 
India troops as a small steamer, the 
Susu, could carry, came up the river 
to Mafengbeh, and there met, on 
the evening of November 16th, the 
remainder of his force, who had 
marched there in three days over- 
land. Mafengbeh was then merely 
a heap of ruins, half smothered with 
bush. There was nothing that could 
be called a road any further, only a 
rough overgrown track plunging into 
the deep forest, and nobody had the 
least idea how far on Robari was. 
The only information to be obtained 
was from a native trader, who had 
visited the place some years before, 
and stated that it was surrounded by 
a high mud wall and triple stockade, 
and that a deep river ran in front 
of it, crossed only by a fallen tree. 
Two days were spent at Mafengbeh 
before any further movement took 
place, during which a hundred native 
labourers were busily employed in cut- 
ting a road through the high bush, 
and in making log-bridges and cor- 
duroy-causeways over the numerous 
streams and swamps, under the super- 
intendence of an officer of the Royal 
Engineers. A covering party, con- 
sisting of one company, always ac- 
companied them, in case of an attack 
by the Yonnies. On the third day 
the bulk of the force were able to 
advance as far as Mayumorah, a 
village about five miles on, leaving a 
small party to guard the base, with 
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two subalterns to assist in the for- 
warding of supplies. Bush-cutting 
and bridging were meanwhile con- 
tinued in front, so that next day, 
the 20th, there was a road clear to 
Mafulumah, a picturesquely situated 
village only three and a half miles 
from Robari, then, like all the rest, 
deserted and in ruins. 

Nobody even then had any notion 
that Robari was so close, and next 
morning bush-cutting was going on 
as usual in advance, when suddenly 
the labourers were fired upon, and 
a white overseer who was driving 
them was shot in the back. The 
firing was heard in camp at Mafulu- 
mah, and Sir Francis promptly fell 
in his whole force and ordered a 
general advance. Then began the 
nastiest part of the whole business. 
There was no means of advance save 
by a narrow track, only wide enough 
for one man, and the Yonnies had 
blocked that at intervals by felling 
trees across it. It was supposed that 
they had also cut parallel tracks on 
each side of the old one, because 
they constantly fired upon the troops, 
vanished into the bush, and were 
ready to fire again a little further on 
from behind some fresh ambuscade. 
However, their fire, in spite of being 
almost point-blank, was not very 
deadly, their weapons being mostly 
old flint-locks or worn out shot-guns, 
and though casualties among the 


troops were numerous, not one 
wound proved fatal. 
Progress under such conditions 


was naturally not very rapid. Sir 
Francis had left camp at Mafulumah 
early in the morning, and about 
three in the afternoon had almost 
decided to form camp on a small 
clearing (no doubt the site of an 
old farm) scarcely half a mile from 
Robari, having no idea it was so 
close ; when the advanced party of 
the force suddenly caught sight of 
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the town through the bush, perched 
upon a hill on the opposite side of 
a small river. ‘Till then following 
the track had been like walking 
through a narrow green tunnel. 
There were still some hours of day- 
light left, and it was determined to 
attack at once. 

Robari, as it presented itself to the 
eyes of Sir Francis de Winton’s force, 
was a capital specimen of the West 
African war-town of the period. For 
a place of so great importance it was 
surprisingly small, covering a roughly 
circular area no more than eighty 
yards in diameter, though this was 
quite as large as that of the average 
war-town. The defences consisted 
first of a thick mud wall about eight 
feet high; outside that a wide ditch 
nearly as deep, of which the inner 
side was almost perpendicular and 
artificially strengthened to bear the 
weight of the wall immediately above 
it. Thus from the top of the wall to 
the bottom of the ditch there was a 
sheer drop of from fifteen to sixteen 
feet. At intervals round the wall 
eleven watch-towers projected, com- 
manding the ditch, from which any 
assailants could be taken in flank. 
Beyond the ditch came a triple 
stockade of heavy logs, forming in 
itself an almost insuperable obstacle 
to any attacking force unprovided 
with a field-gun or other means of 
breaching it. The place was entered 
by three narrow gates, one facing 
towards Mafengbeh, and two more 
on the opposite side opening out on to 
the roads, or rather paths, to Makundo 
and Rotifonk. The construction of 
these gates was simple, but peculiar. 
They were formed of solid slabs of 
wood, some six feet high by four feet 
wide and three or four inches thick, 
cut from one of the flat buttress- 
like roots that grow out from the 
trunk of the silk-cotton tree, and 
swung on projecting knobs formed by 


a continuation of one side of the slab 
which fitted into socket-holes in the 
stout framework of the doorway. 
The gate was secured on the inside, 
on which only it opened, by a heavy 
beam passed across it. In native 
warfare such a place was well nigh 
impregnable, though instances have 
occurred of a war-town being success- 
fully stormed by means of an unex- 
pected assault at night with long 
scaling-ladders. A civilised foe with 
the aid of a single field-gun could 
take one without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The capture of Robari re- 
sembled nothing so much as the 
taking of a wasps’ nest. The Yonnies 
were literally smoked out, and the 
much vaunted war-towns in which 
they took such pride proved to them 
veritable death-traps. The whole 
interior space was closely covered 
with the circular thatched hut of the 
country, in shape very like a beehive 
with a pointed roof. In many cases 
the thatches of adjoining huts posi- 
tively overlapped. 

The method of attacking such a 
place suggested itself. The Blue- 
jackets planted their six-pounder and 
Maxim on the slope above the river 
opposite the Robari hill, scarcely five 
hundred yards from the town, and 
poured in a succession of rockets and 
shells. The Yonnies began swarming 
on to the roofs of their huts, and 
tearing off the thatch, to prevent it 
being fired by the rockets. Then the 
Maxim, which here administered 
rather than received its baptism of 
fire, was turned on to them, and they 
dropped off the roofs by dozens. 
After this had been going on some 
time, a number of Friendlies who 
had been looking on from the hill 
out on the flank, ready no doubt 
to go over to the Yonnies if any 
disaster befell the British force, were 
seen rushing up the hill into Robari, 
which of course meant that they had 
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caught sight of the Yonnies flying on 
the other side. And so it turned gut. 
When the leading troops entered the 
gate on the Mafengbeh side there was 
not a living Yonnie left in the town, 
though there was no lack of their 
dead. They had all fled out into the 
bush at the back, through the two 
gates on that side, carrying their 
wounded with them, and were es- 
caping for their lives to some of their 
other towns. 

It was a complete, if not a particu- 
larly glorious, victory. Indeed the 
native of the Sierra Leone Interior is 
only formidable as an enemy from the 
difficulty of getting at him; when 
once the difficulties of supplies,— 
which are there so enormously en- 
hanced by the absence of any other 
beast of burden or means of transport 
than the aborigine himself (or herself, 
women being largely employed as 
carriers)—when once these are over- 
come and the objective is reached, the 
rest of the work of an expedition 
is comparatively plain sailing. The 
native skill in the use of firearms 
may be judged from the fact that, 
when letting off his gun, he carefully 
holds it at arm’s length, a precaution 
which, considering that, as often as 
not, his weapon is a trade-gun (that is 
to say, a length of old gas-pipe roughly 
fastened on to an old flint-lock stock) 
can hardly be regarded as needless. 

The capture of their strongest and 
favourite war-town spread such dis- 
may among the Yonnies that no 
further efforts were made to molest 
the troops in possession of Robari. 
Indeed they fondly imagined the 
Government would be content with 
having taken the place, and would 
after a time evacuate it and withdraw 
the troops from the country, when 
they would be able to re-occupy and 
restore the town, and resume their 
former habits. But the work of the 
expedition had in reality little more 
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than begun. The Yonnies still had 
other war-towns, defended with walls, 
ditches, and _ stockades, notably 
Makundo, Mamaligi, and Ronietto, 
all within short distances of Robari. 
There was still work to be done, 
moreover, at the latter place. Down 
by the river there stood a gigantic 
silk-cotton tree, which was an object 
of profound veneration as the Devil- 
tree of Robari. Sir Francis hung 
a necklace of gun-cotton round the 
trunk and blew it down. Two years 
later it was still lying prone across 
the river by the Robari bridge, and 
in all probability it lies there still. 
Before Robari was taken the Yonnies 
had cut away the bridge, and the 
stream was running high, so that no- 
body got into the town very dry 
after wading through. Not that it 
mattered much, for that night a heavy 
storm, a sort of expiring effort of the 
rainy season, broke over the place and 
drenched the weary troops as they 
slept. In the middle of the town 
lay a massive boulder, the Yonnies’ 
Devil-stone. This was removed with 
levers and rolled down the hill to the 
riverside, where a tin of gun-cotton 
was placed on the top of it and fired. 
After the explosion not a piece of it 
was left as large as a walnut; the 
thing was blown into dust. The 
moral effect upon the Yonnies of the 
utter destruction of their Devil-tree 
and Devil-stone was prodigious. So 
long as the tree stood, they believed 
Robari could never be lost to them. 
A few old pieces of ordnance, which 
the Yonnies had got hold of from 
some unknown quarter, shared the 
same fate, though, as they were of no 
sort of use, to the Yonnies or anybody 
else, their destruction seemed barely 
worth the expenditure of gun-cotton 
it entailed. 

Sir Francis halted for a couple of 
days at Robari, to rest his men, yet 
up supplies, and give time to clear 
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the roads beyond. On the third 
morning he advanced to Makundo, 
only three and a half miles on, without 
meeting with the least resistance, and 
the Yonnies fled out of the place as 
he approached. Next day he went on 
to another of their towns, Ronietto, 
where he surprised all the Yonnie 
chiefs, assembled for a big palaver, to 
decide whether they should carry on 
the war or not. Very deep-rooted is 
the love of the palaver in the West 
African breast. They can do nothing 
without it; if they are selling a cow, 
they spend two or three days talking 
over it beforehand. On the present 
occasion this proclivity proved rather 
disastrous. The Yonnies, never imagin- 
ing that Sir Francis would be so in- 
considerately rapid in his movements, 
were still actually sitting in palaver 
when he came upon them, wholly 
unprepared for him, except in so far 
that the women and children had been 
sent away, as they were in every case. 
They promptly raised a white flag, 
which was evidently intended merely 
as a ruse to gain time to escape. A 
staff-officer was sent forward bearing 
a flag of truce, but with the only 
result that, so soon as he came close 
to the walls, he was fired upon. 
Thereupon a merciless fire was at 
once poured into Ronietto. It was 
the same smoking-out business, like 
taking a wasps’ nest, as at Robari, 
repeated over again. The town soon 
became too hot to hold them, the 
gates were flung open, and _ the 
defenders came streaming out. The 
Maxim was planted opposite one gate 
at a distance of little over two 
hundred yards, and under the frightful 
rain of bullets that it poured upon 
that narrow entrance not one of the 
hapless wretches that came out escaped 
alive. The slaughter of war-boys on 
this occasion was greater than at any 
other of the towns. It was necessary 
to give them a lesson to respect flags 


of truce, and in any case one severe 
example is with savages the most 
merciful in the end. Their losses 
at Ronietto practically broke the 
power of the Yonnies, and hastened 
the conclusion of the war. 

Another halt of two days was made 
at Ronietto; then the place was 
evacuated and left in ruins. The 
walls were thrown down into the 
ditch, as at Robari, and the stockades 
blown up. Makundo met with the 
same fate. Mamaligi was the next 
town to be captured, and was occupied 
with little trouble or slaughter. There 
the Yonnies, or what remained of 
them, surrendered. A big palaver 
was summoned, treaties were signed, 
and the whole affair concluded. Old 
Bey Simerah, the king of the Masi- 
merah country, who had renounced 
his former allegiance to Government 
and thrown in his lot with the 
Yonnies, received a severe shock. 
The Governor of Sierra Leone had 
now returned to the Colony and 
attended the palaver. He began to 
hold forth in the good old-fashioned 
style about the great white Queen, 
and the necessity of obedience and so 
forth. Up rose Sir Francis de Winton. 
“ Bey Simerah,” he said, going straight 
to the point, “you have fought with 
the Yonnies against the English 
Government. You will pay a fine 
of £200, and remain in Freetown 
gaol till it is paid.” Bey Simerah, 
the most influential chief in that part 
of the country, languished in prison 
for a year, until his people had scraped 
together sufficient rice and country 
cloth to pay off the fine; then he 
was sent back, thoroughly subdued. 
Thereafter, for many years, a message 
sent through a policeman to a chief 
proved amply sufficient to ensure any 
order being carried out, however 
distasteful. 

The moral effect of this expedition 
throughout all the district was pro- 
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found. The startling rapidity and 
consummate ease with which the 
dreaded Yonnies were defeated, their 
(to the native mind) impregnable war- 
towns captured and destroyed, and 
their power completely broken, spread 
consternation among the most war- 
like of the chiefs, and impressed them 
deeply with the futility of attempting 
to contend with the omnipotent white 
man, or to resist his will. 

When the expeditionary force re- 
turned to Sierra Leone, a detachment 
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of thirty men of the West India 
Regiment was left at Robari under 
the command of a subaltern, with a 
doctor (doctors were not then called 
Captains and Colonels) to keep him 
company and administer medical com- 
fort to the detachment. This force 
proved amply sufficient to overawe the 
neighbourhood, though sixty miles 
distant from any reinforcement, and 
to maintain order among the adjoining 
tribes. 
A. K. 8. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A THINKER. 


THREE men, more than any others, 
have influenced the general trend of 
thought in modern Germany, Schopen- 
hauer, Wagner, and Nietzsche. Since 
the eclipse of France Germany has 
become more and more the workshop 
of ideas, and it might almost be said 
of her that what she thinks to-day 
Europe will think to-morrow. None 
of the three belong, strictly speaking, 
to the ranks of the great thinkers of 
the world ; but because they were all 
dowered with more than ordinary gifts 
of expression, their influence has been 
immediate and immense. For years 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer has 
affected the thought of cultured 
Europe. Of late that mighty stream 
of influence has seemed to divide into 
two currents; one tending to mys- 
ticism with the Wagner of ParsiIFrat, 
the other with Nietzsche to a sort of 
aristocratic Nihilism. Nietzsche is 
the youngest of the three and the 
least known at present in England, 
though in Germany he has a growing 
band of ardent disciples. He was 
successively a disciple of Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner before striking 
out his own line, and the study of 
his life must be to some extent a 
study of these influences also. 

The tragedy of Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
life is known in outline at least to all 
the world. From his early manhood 
he suffered from constant and dis- 
abling attacks of ill-health, and while 
still young, as youth is counted now, 
he became hopelessly insane. His 
sister and life-long friend, whose bio- 
graphy of her hapless brother is as 
remarkable for its literary grace and 
interest as for its sincere and tender 


feeling, deprecates what she holds to 
be the cruel and summary judgment 
by which the opponents of her 
brother’s teaching have dismissed his 
later work as that of a madman. But 
in fact this work is of such unequal 
value, so remarkable in parts for 
wit, depth, insight, keen and ruthless 
satire, and again, so violent and 
bitter, affording so childish an exhibi- 
tion of diseased egotism, that it is a 
charity to remember that the man 
who produced it, with all his great 
and noble gifts, was struggling for 
years with the forerunner of that foe 
which was finally to overwhelm one 
of the brightest intellects of our time 
in hopeless night. 

The work of Nietzsche needs more 
than that of most men to be illus- 
trated by a study of his life, because 
it is to an unusual extent the expres- 
sion of a temperament. To those 
whose only acquaintance with his 
teaching is derived from the allusions 
to it in current literature and con- 
versation, the knowledge of the man’s 
individuality which is gained by the 
study of his life and letters will come 
as a surprise. Those who have taken 
the trouble to read his books, instead 
of merely reading about them, will 
have less to learn in coming face to 
face with the picture of this proud, 
diffident, self-centred, aspiring, and 
profoundly affectionate soul. 

Friedrich Nietzsche was the son 
and grandson of Protestant pastors in 
Prussia, and his father had married 
a pastor’s daughter. He was born 
into the straitest sect of the orthodox, 
and brought up in the little conserva- 
tive town of Naumberg by a circle of 
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female relatives, his widowed mother, 
his grandmother, and aunts. In this 
eminently respectable, but perhaps 
rather confined and relaxing atmo- 
sphere he grew up a gentle, melan- 
choly, studious lad, deeply attached to 
his mother and young sister, but tyran- 
nising over them none the less from 
the heights of his masculine superi- 
ority, so free from childish blunders 
and naughtiness as never to need 
the wholesome rough discipline which 
teaches us our kinship with common 
clay. It seems likely that he missed 
that discipline all his life. “We 
were pattern children ” says his sister. 
When a wave of missionary enthu- 
siasm passed over their little circle, 
Fritz sacrificed his tin soldiers to the 
good cause. He loved books and 
music, and had determined to be a 
pastor like his father and grandfather. 

As a boy, there was an unusual 
dignity and refinement about him 
which exercised a strong influence 
over his companions. They dared 
not say a rude or coarse word before 
him. ‘“ What does he do to you?” 
one was asked. “Oh, it is not what 
he does. He just looks at you and 
the word sticks in your throat.” He 
gained this influence, no doubt, on 
account of his power of self-mastery, 
which was unusual, almost unnatural, 
for his age. “ Lisbeth,” he used to 
say to his little sister, “he who has 
learned to command himself can also 
command others.” 

With the sequel of the story before 
one, the thought naturally arises that 
there was something ominous in this 
unusual moral and mental prococity. 
But Nietzsche began his student days 
at Bonn as the picture of health. 
Broad-shouldered and upright, with 
thick brown hair and dark com- 


plexion, he must have seemed to all 
who knew him at this time the 
picture of hopeful, earnest, aspiring 
youth. 
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He had already started on the path 
which was to lead him so far, — to 
what lonely heights, into what deso- 
late wildernesses of the spirit, he little 
suspected when in a letter to his sister 
he described the thinker’s destiny : 
“To go on in the eternal pursuit of 
the true, the good, the beautiful, in 
all the uncertainty of a solitary path 
and in constant perplexity of spirit. 
Do we seek rest, peace, happiness ? 
No, only truth, and though it were 
horrible and ugly, still we seek it.” 
He had already comprehended,—and 
let us set that against all the follies 
into which an overweening intel- 
lectual conceit can lead a man,—that 
only such truth is of any worth as 
we make our own by personal effort 
and sacrifice, by the toil of our mind 
and the travail of our soul. Opinions, 
traditions, idly, carelessly accepted, 
fall away from us like dead leaves 
from a tree in the blasts of adver- 
sity, and when the being cries out 
for spiritual food they are like husks 
between the teeth of a starving man. 
But the faintest perception of the 
eternal truth of things which has 
revealed itself to passionate and per- 
sistent search, is life and the source 
of life; however mingled with error 
and pride, it bears its seed in it and 
it cannot perish. 

His life at Bonn was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. He disliked and 
despised the gross conviviality of a 
German university town in those 
days. His fastidiousness diminished 
his influence with his fellow-students, 
and this was galling for one who 
loved to lead. Thrown back upon 
himself, he fell into the morbid tone 
of a youth aloof from and consciously 
above his fellows. In this frame of 
mind he came upon a copy of Schopen- 
hauer’s book, Diz Wett ats WILLE 
UND VORSTELLUNG, and received it as 
a new gospel. 

It is not as a mere metaphysician 
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that Schopenhauer has become the 
teacher of thousands, the majority 
of whom care very little for meta- 
physical science. It is rather be- 
cause in him is expressed the 
reaction from that dream of human 
perfectibility which inspired so many 
generous minds at the beginning of 
our century. That great idea of 
evolution which has made a _ con- 
tinuous chain between man and the 
dust of the field had entered into 
his imagination. He saw inorganic 
atoms attracted to each other by the 
blind forces of chemical affinity, and 
these combinations, touched by the 
mysterious breath of life, entering 
into new forms, aspiring to more 
complex manifestations of existence, 
— everything striving upwards to 
the point where human conscious- 
ness unfolds, the flower of creation. 
Only in his mind no such smiling 
image expressed the culmination of 
terrestrial things. To be conscious 
of life was to be conscious of misery. 
The whole creation groaned and tra- 
vailed, but only in man did it become 
fully conscious of its helplessness and 
its need. Life was desire, unsatisfied 
desire ; it was greed, envy, hatred, 
strife ; it was disillusion and despair. 
The will to live was original sin ; not 
St. Peter himself could speak more 
convincingly of the corruption that 
is in the world through desire. Sal- 
vation, according to him, is only to be 
found in the negation of desire, the 
denial of the will to live. Hence on 
the subject of renunciation, humility, 
and self-denial one finds him in un- 
expected agreement with Thomas a 
Kempis. But, though like another 
modern teacher, he claimed to have 
elucidated the secret of Jesus, his 
system of ethics is nearer to Buddhism 
than to Christianity. Christianity is no 
enemy of life ; it only seeks to give our 
life its true centre; it aims not at deny- 
ing the will, but at transforming it. 


Such as his teaching was, however, 
young Nietzsche accepted it with en- 
thusiasm. “One day,” he says, “I 
picked up the volume, and I know 
not what demon said to me, ‘ Take 
this book home.’ I took it home and 
throwing myself with my new treasure 
into a corner of the sofa I began to 
let the energetic gloomy genius work 
upon me. Every line spoke of self- 
denial, renunciation, resignation.” 

He had rejected the asceticism of 
Schopenhauer by the time that, in his 
own words, he had “brought all his 
qualities and efforts before the tribunal 
of a gloomy self-scorn.” He was 
“bitter, unjust, and uncontrollable 
in his hate against himself,” carrying 
his self-denial so far as to deprive 
himself of his proper allowance of 
sleep, not going to bed till two in the 
morning and rising again at six. 

It was at Leipzic that he began to 
study Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and 
here he made an acquaintance which 
was destined to have an influence 
equally great on his career. There 
has been much controversy about 
the relations between Nietzsche and 
Richard Wagner. All the world 
knows that they were warm friends, 
that they quarrelled, and _ that 
Nietzsche printed some violent dia- 
tribes against Wagner. But in spite of 
all, it appears that Nietzsche’s affection 
for Wagner was one of the strongest 
passions of his life, and that the 
estrangement between them gave him 
a wound that he carried to his grave. 

This friend ship might be called the 
romance of a life which, so far as we 
know, was barren of romance in the 
ordinary sense. In spite of the affected 
contempt for women which his mas- 
ter Schopenhauer had taught him, 
Nietzsche had many friends among 
them whose character and intellect 
he admired and for whom he evinced 
a tender respect ; but he seems never 
to have really loved any woman. 
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One day, so his sister tells us, long 
after the rupture with Wagner, while 
discussing literary questions with a 
friend, he suddenly enquired why the 
tedious theme of love should eternally 
form the subject of drama and romance. 
To this question, which has often been 
put, the friend gave the usual reply 
that no other feeling known to man 
calls forth such conflict of emotions, 
or presents in so strong a light the 
oppositions of character. “ Well, 
friendship for example,” Nietzsche 
replied, “calls forth the same spiritual 
emotions as love, but on a much higher 
plane. First of all comes the drawing 
together of two souls on the basis of 
a common conviction ; then the bliss 
of belonging one to another in mutual 
admiration and idealisation; then 
suspicion on one side, and on the 
other fear that the loved one is falling 
away from his high ideal; then dis- 
enchantment, the pain of parting, and 
other unspeakable sorrows.” 

Such friendship as this is too 
delicate a plant for the kitchen-garden 
of the ordinary man, and perhaps it 
is as well; but Nietzsche’s analysis 
gives, accurately enough from his point 
of view, the course of his relations 
with the great musician. He met him 
first at Leipsic, where he was con- 
tinuing his studies. Wagner had heard 
of him as a young man of promise and 
a passionate admirer of his music, 
which was still caviare to the general 
and the passionate cult of a few. 
Nietzsche has described the musician 
as he first found him : 


A marvellously fiery and vivacious 
creature, rapid in speech, sparkling and 
witty. He grumbled terribly at the way 
in which his works were generally per- 
formed, and gave us an imitation of the 
conductor who says to the orchestra in 
a mild tone, ‘A little more passionately 
if you please.” . I had a long 
conversation with him about Schopen- 
hauer, and you can imagine how delighted 
I was to hear him speak with indescrib- 










able warmth of him and of what he owed 
him, saying that he was the only philo- 
sopher who had understood the essence 
of music. In conclusion, as I 
was going, he wrung my hand warmly 
and asked me to come and see him, and 
talk music and philosophy. 


In 1869 Nietzsche became Professor 
of Classical Philology at the Univer- 
sity of Basle, a brilliant position for 
a young man of twenty-five. At this 
time Wagner and his second wife were 
living in retirement at Triebschen on 
the Lake of Lucerne, and Nietzsche 
with his sister were welcome guests 
at the pretty home. ‘“ Triebschen,” 
writes Mme. Forster-Nietzsche, “ was 
an enchanting idyll, the ideal pair at 
the head of the house, the children, 
as pretty as pictures, with their clever- 
ness and amusing ways, the faithful 
servants, the old picturesque gabled 
house with its garden and park, set 
in the splendid landscape.” Wagner 
had built a hermitage on the highest 
point of the estate overlooking the 
lake, and there, in the moonlight, the 
two guests with Wagner and Frau 
Cosima discussed of the passion and 
pathos of human things, of the Greek 
art that had been, and the German 
art that was to be. “Never a 
cloud passed over our heaven,” said 
Nietzsche ; and Wagner appeared to 
him as the ideal man described by 
Schopenhauer, withdrawn from the 
sordid struggle of the will to live in 
the diviner air of a perpetual con- 
templation and service of beauty. 
Wagner on his side was full of con- 
fidence and cordiality. “With the 
exception of the Only One (die 
Einzige)” he said, “I have no one 
to whom I can speak so seriously as 
to you,” 

The roll of the war-drum broke 
in upon his dreams. The conflict 
between France and Germany called 
all Germans to the defence of the 
fatherland. Nietzsche, prevented by 











his position in a neutral State from 
serving as a combatant, set off with 
his sister to nurse the wounded, but 
was attacked with an illness which 
proved the precursor of the troubles 
which shadowed his later life. 

He returned to his work and 
in 1871 published Tne Birra or 
Tracepy, a copy of which he sent 
to his old teacher and friend, the 
famous scholar Ritschl. The scope 
of it may be judged by the old 
man’s reply: “For me, as well as 
for you, Greece is the ever-retreating 
goal of the world’s culture; but 
whether we are to attach ourselves 
to the same forms, is a question 
which the whole human race is now 
engaged in solving.” He himself, he 
said, looked for the solution in that 
personal effort for the good of the 
race, in that loving devotion to others, 
by which men attained the freedom 
of self-forgetfulness. And of this, 
he added, even the most insignificant 
was capable. The Wagners on the 
contrary were delighted with the 
book. The musician hoped that the 
brilliant literary gift of his young 
friend would be employed in popu- 
larising his principles ; but Nietzsche, 
with his passionate pride, was very 
far from regarding himself as the 
expositor of Wagner. This was the 
rock on which their friendship was 
destined to split. In 1872 the 
Wagners left Switzerland and the 
idyll of Triebschen came to an end. 

Nietzsche, however, still hoped for 
nothing better than to work hand 
in hand with Wagner in the regenera- 
tion of German culture. He was 
disgusted with the arrogant tone 
adopted by his countrymen after the 
war, and occupied himself for some 
time with the scheme of a new system 
of education, which came to nothing. 

By this time Nietzsche had travelled 
fast and far from his early influences. 
His overweening personal pride, his 
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consciousness of mental power and 
moral dignity, made Schopenhauer’s 
picture of the abjectness of human 
life and the nothingness of human 
effort repellent to him. Schopen- 
hauer’s teaching is saturated with the 
sense of sin; for him existence is 
the great transgression, which can 
only be atoned for by incessant self- 
stultification. Man alone realises him- 
self, and by so doing realises all the 
misery of existence. What escape or 
salvation has he but to die daily till 
Death the Deliverer calls him to the 
last sleep ? 

Wagner escaped this pessimism by 
his vision of love as the great 
redemptive force of the world. His 
last work, ParstFaL, marks a definite 
return to the leading principles of 
Christianity. But when he first met 
Nietzsche he was under the influence 
of the ideas of 1848. Tyranny, 
oppression and convention were the 
source of the evils of the world. 
The perfectly natural and healthy 
man would do right by instinct and 
without thinking about it. Siegfried, 
in THe NIBELUNGEN RING, is a hero 
of this type, and it was one with 
which Nietzsche felt himself in full 
sympathy. His cult for the Greek 
spirit arose from his imagination of 
the Hellenes as a joyful careless 
people, untroubled by a sense of sin 
or moral obligation, and attaining to 
the highest bodily and mental per- 
fection in a serene unconsciousness. 
This fancy picture, to which all 
great Greek literature gives the lie, 
entirely dominated his thoughts, and 
as Wagner approached more and more 
to Christian sentiment and belief, 
Nietzsche felt himself ever more re- 
mote from his friend. Other motives 
also came into play. His book on 
David Strauss, concerning which he 
boasted of being the first Immoralist 
(a term the full meaning of which 
will appear later), did not please his 
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friends, and Frau Wagner wrote of 
it, in jesting satire: “On the basis 
of some quotations from Helmholtz, 
it frees us from redemption, prayer, 
and Beethoven’s music.” 

Evil tongues were not wanting. 
Someone told him that Wagner had 
said, ‘‘ No one reads him except when 
he writes about us.” He went to 
Bayreuth for the performance of 
Tue Nipetuncen Rivne, and though 
Wagner was cordial and affectionate, 
Nietzsche fancied him vulgarised by 
his growing popularity, and selfishly 
absorbed in his work. His RicHarp 
Wacyer in Bayrevuru, a fine and 
thoughtful appreciation, was really 
an acknowledgment and a farewell, 
and the note of thanks that Wagner 
sent on receipt of a copy of the book 
was the last letter that passed between 
the two men. 

His next book, MENSCHLICHEs, 
ALLZUMENSCHLICHES, was written at 
Sorrento during his convalescence 
after a fit of illness. In it he ex- 
pressed his disgust and disillusion- 
ment by a bitter attack on ideals 
that most people venerate. He sent 
a copy of the book to Wagner, and 
it crossed, by a strange chance, with 
a copy of ParsiraL which Wagner 
had sent to him. It was not an ex- 
change of gifts this time ; it was the 
contact of irreconcilable ideas. Two 
duellists had crossed swords. 

Silence followed between the friends, 
and Nietzsche felt the estrangement 
so bitterly that his sister, without 
consulting him, wrote to Wagner's 
wife. Frau Cosima replied kindly 
but with complete decision : 


Your brother’s book filled me with 
sadness. I knew he was ill when he 
wrote those maxims, mentally so un- 
meaning, morally so pitiable. Would 
to heaven he had only so much health 
as not to give to the world these miser- 
able tokens of his illness. Let us be 
silent. The author of this book I do 
not know; but your brother, who has 
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given us such splendid work, I know 
and love, and that love lives on in me. 


From this time forth the shadows 
deepen around the figure of the un- 
happy man, who imagined himself 
called to give a new theory of life 
to his generation. Some admirers 
had sent him a bust of Voltaire from 
Paris, imagining a spiritual kinship 
between him and the great iconoclast 
of the eighteenth century. 


As I looked [writes his sister] at the 
face of Voltaire with the hard mocking 
line around the mouth, and then at my 
brother, with the serious and yet so 
gentle look in his eyes, a great anxiety 
came over me. I put my arms round 
him as if to shield him, and my tears 
fell on his face. ‘‘Why do you weep, 
Lisbeth?” said Fritz tenderly. ‘ He 
could bear better than you,” I cried, “‘ to 
stand up against a world of foes. He 
was made of sterner stuff.” 


In fact, shortly after, Nietzsche 
was prostrated by so serious an attack 
of illness that his friends gave him 
up for lost. He recovered partially, 
and the next nine years of his life 
were mainly spent in solitary wan- 
derings. From time to time he pub- 
lished new works, which were read 
and commented on by an increasing 
circle of disciples; things true and 
noble, wise and eloquent, coinciding 
with such wild and violent paradoxes, 
such blind and bitter scorn, such 
frantic egotism, as only a bewildered 
brain could explain or excuse. Then 
in 1889 came the final catastrophe. 
The lamp of reason went out in dark- 
ness. Since then Friedrich Nietzsche 
has lived in Naumberg under the 
restraint and care of his friends. 

His best known work, ALSO sPRACH 
ZARATHRUSTRA, appeared in 1881. 
It is a strange production, half apo- 
logue, half rhapsody, reminding one 
in form somewhat of Mr. Meredith’s 
SHavine oF SHacpat, though in sub- 
stance it is little enough akin to that 











piece of fantasy. It breathes of the 
love of wild nature and solitude, the 
passionate tenderness and the deep 
loneliness of the man who had won 
and estranged so many friends. Here 
also, in solution as it were, are the 
main governing ideas of his thought ; 
the pride in life, the craving for vital 
joy, the morbid reaction against the 
morbid asceticism of extreme reli- 
gionists of every creed. 


The meanest having power upon the 
highest 

And the high purpose broken by the 
worm, 


is the ground of his dissatisfaction 
with things as they are. At present, 
he says, owing to the sway of a 
false moral ideal, the best are for ever 
being sacrificed to the worst. The 
weak are cherished and _ protected, 
and thus a race of weaklings is per- 
petuated. Moreover, we are hypo- 
critical and double-minded in the 
application of the standards we have. 
Professing to practise the precepts of 
Christianity, to deny ourselves and 
to serve our neighbour, we actually 
compete with, use, and crush him in 
our own interest. Nature is simpler 
and more sincere; her rule is that 
the race shall be to the swift and 
the battle to the strong; in that 
way she ensures the survival of the 
fittest. Let us frankly adopt a 
natural standard of moral values. 
Those who are bravest, fairest, 
noblest, and strongest shall rule, 
and the rest shall serve them. Men 
are not naturally equal, and the des- 
tiny of the weak is to be the slaves 
of the strong. In fulfilling their 
destiny they will also find such 
happiness as they are capable of. 
By this means the elimination of 
the unfit will be brought about, and 
the way will be opened for the advent 
of the great race of the future,—the 
Perfect Man, who will always act 
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rightly because he acts freely from 
his inmost nature, knowing neither 
compulsion nor fear. 

By calling himself an Immoralist 
he meant that he had cut himself free 
from traditional moral sanctions and 
values ; but the average sensual man 
would find little encouragement in his 
pages. “Do I seek for happiness,” 
cries his hero, “I seek for my work. 
I will have railings round my thoughts 
and even round my words, that swine 
and enthusiasts may not break into 
my gardens.” However the baser 
spirits may have interpreted his philo- 
sophy, there is no doubt that it 
appeared to him as a call to a life 
more austere and arduous than that 
practised by his generation. “ Life 
becomes harder towards the summits. 
The cold increases ; the responsibility 
increases.” 

Other works followed, including a 
savage attack upon Wagner, whom he 
had already pilloried in ZARATHRUSTRA 
under the figure of a wizard impostor. 
His last book was a frantic attack 
upon Christianity, containing some 
fine thoughts imbedded in a mass of 
extravagance, of which his aspiration 
to have seen Cesar Borgia on the 
throne of the Popes is a fair specimen. 

The final impression left by a study 
of Nietzsche is the unutterably sad 
one of a spirit, naturally lofty and 
gentle, overweighted and unstrung by 
an immense ambition. Stronger nerves 
on the one hand, or a less eager spirit 
of self-assertion on the other, might 
have given us, instead of a few equivo- 
cal fragments, the great work of 
philosophy that he felt himself des- 
tined to produce. Instead of curbing 
his natural egotism, he erected it into 
a religion ; and it is a law of the mind 
that no man can remain sane in the 
perpetual contemplation of himself. 
In Ibsen’s symbolic play the moment 
when Peer Gynt apprehends himself 
as the centre of the universe is that 
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when he is crowned ruler in Bedlam 
over a kingdom of fools. 

The moral of the whole situation is 
that, as all roads lead to Rome, so all 
the philosophical systems of the day 
lead inevitably back to the Christian 
synthesis. Schopenhauer emphasised 
the sense of sin, the taint in human 
nature, the need of renunciation and 
sacrifice. Wagner illustrated, with 
all the wealth of his musical and 
dramatic genius, the redemptive force 
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of love. Then came Nietzsche with 
his protest against all theories that 
degrade God to the contradiction of 
life, instead of “its transfiguration 
and its everlasting Yea.” The theories 
that have their little hour are but 
broken lights; but in all their feeble- 
ness, their admixture of human in- 
firmity, they witness to the Light 
which has come into the world and 
is slowly broadening to the perfect 
day. 
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AN INTERLUDE ON A CHALK-STREAM. 


Tuere are dull moments even on a 
chalk-stream, although to the elegant 
mind even those dull moments are 
more precious than most moments, 
dull or otherwise, elsewhere. But it 
is certain that the idiosyncracies of 
the modern trout often leave time on 
the hand of his pursuers. The modern 
trout, in fact, is an eminent living 
example of the value of technical 
education, and his generally accom- 
plished character brought into compe- 
tition with that of the fisherman, 
often results in interludes during 
which the latter has ample time for 
contemplating the amenities of the 
pleasant places wherein his lines are 
usually cast. A small pair of field- 
glasses and a water-rat, for example, 
suggest the passage of an hour which 
may be remembered later as an idyll. 
The reflection on the reasons of that 
wonderful dispensation which makes 
swifts and martins devour whole 
hecatombs of the olive-dun while the 
trout will not touch a single insect, 
will at times relieve the fisherman’s 
mind of the light burden of an empty 
creel. In another interlude the mind 
and the body may both be reasonably 
exercised by the consideration, and 
with luck the capture, of the crayfish. 

Your first effort in this latter direc- 
tion should be to discover whether or 
not there are crayfish in your stream. 
This sounds platitudinous, but is not 
so in fact. Unless you live on the 
banks and know the traditions of the 
water, or have been present at the 
weed-cuttings or the nettings of the 
coarse fish, it is quite possible for his 
presence to escape you. It may be 
forced upon your notice by the spec- 


tacle of a bleached scorpion-like object 
lying in the centre of some pebbly 
eddy, or cast up among the decaying 
dregs of the last netting on the bank. 
But this is improbable. Nature is 
both reticent and decorous on a 
chalk-stream, and although death is 
perhaps more busy there than over 
any other space of the same area in 
the county, its ministers, life and 
hunger, are busier still. The Under- 
takers on the Ganges, of whom Mr. 
Kipling wrote, have their prototypes 
on the Test and Itchen, and kindly 
Nature is ready to hide the ravin of 
her children as quickly here as there. 
Look at that dark olive-coloured line 
hung midway in the deep water below 
the reeds where you are lying with 
your pipe among the ragged robin. 
That is a pike which has escaped the 
last netting and the keeper’s wire; 
and unless you are clever enough to 
rig up a snare and toss him out 
among the meadow-grasses (here by 
the way, is material for another inter- 
lude), he will have one of the trout 
you cannot catch before the swallows 
begin to twitter under the eaves of 
your inn to-morrow morning,—a trout 
half his own weight perhaps—and 
that without leaving behind a single 
scale to betray his secret. There will 
be no question in this case of fly or 
fine casting ; a sudden but quite silent 
rush on the part of our friend there ; 
a suggestive oily-looking wave on the 
top of the darkening water which will 
break up the kindly face of the re- 
flected moon into fretful bars and die 
away in little sobs under the hollow 
banks; a few quiet hours for diges- 
tion ; and before you are on the water 
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tomorrow Esox Lucius and Salmo 
Fario will be absolutely and _irre- 
vocably one flesh, and Esox will be 
getting ready for another alliance of 
the same sort. Similarly, the sca- 
vengers of your stream, the eel in its 
bed and the rat on its bank (not our 
brown chubby friend for whom we 
bring the field-glasses, but the shark- 
mouthed beast of the farmyard and 
drain,) will usually dispose of the 
remains of any crayfish who die the 
death before you get sight of them. 

Your first intimation of their pre- 
sence will quite likely take the form 
of a procession of the youth of the 
district to the banks of your stream 
when you are waiting for the sedge-fly 
to rise on some promising evening in 
July, the season when the crayfish are 
reputed to run. The youth will come 
provided with a formidable outfit of 
minnow-nets on iron rings and a 
supply of salt herring, the fragrance 
of which does not blend well with 
that of the meadow-sweet ; and on 
most streams it is reckoned churlish 
to interfere with their operations 
unless, on their part, they interfere 
too much with yours. 

If you watch these youngsters you 
will soon gather a working idea of 
the traditional method of capturing 
the crayfish. The flat minnow-nets 
on the iron rings will be placed upon 
the grass, and the newspaper, full of 
the odorous herring, unwrapped ; each 
fish will be cut into three, and a piece 
tied securely to the centre of each 
net. The net is furnished with three 
strings copverging from three points 
on its iron circumference into a single 
cord of generous length, by which it 
can be lifted, like the pan of an old- 
fashioned pair of scales, and lowered 
softly into some quiet spot of the 
river-bed, for preference at the foot 
of one of those long waving beds of 
green weeds which are among the 
ornaments of a southern trout-stream. 
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There it will lie like a plate, flat and 
fair on the sandy bottom, until the 
urchin has planted the rest of his 
round dozen of similar nets in similar 
positions at easy distances from each 
other up and down stream. There 
will be a decent interval to allow 
the crayfish time to run, and then, if 
the time and the weather are propi- 
tious, the young sportsman will go 
with his forked stick to his first net, 
deftly and gently push out the loose 
cord in the prong until it is straight 
over the centre of the net for a 
straight lift, heave with a_ swift 
steady haul, without the suspicion 
of a jerk or a stop, and swing the net 
out into the grass of the meadow. 
If the niceties of the sport, sanctified 
by the usages of generations of the 
village, have been carefully observed, 
half, or, it may be, a whole dozen of 
the crayfish will be found letting go 
their hold of the herring among the 
grass bents just about two seconds 
too late for the safety of their 
shells. 

It will be gathered from this im- 
perfect account that the capture of 
the crayfish by the approved method 
is rather a solemn function, involving 
an outfit of some elaboration and 
careful attention to the rules and 
traditions of an accepted art. It is, 
indeed, an article of faith on almost 
every stream containing the crayfish 
that his profitable pursuit can only 
be followed in the evening; in some 
parts of the country, on the banks of 
the Evenlode and the Windrush for 
example, orthodoxy demands that the 
expedition should be planned for the 
moonlit nights of the summer alone, 
if full justice is to be done to the 
capabilities of the fish and the sport. 
These traditions have a charm all 
their own, and a summer’s night 
might certainly be spent in worse 
surroundings than under the moon 
on the banks of a chalk-stream ; but 
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we, degenerately no doubt, are merely 
looking to the fish to fill up our 
interlude between the morning rise, 
of which we failed to take proper 
advantage, and that of the evening 
when we hope to repair our error. 
And we propose to show, with all 
ditlidence, that-one need not wait 
for the setting sun and the rising 
moon for a haul of the fish, and that 
the crayfish nets may be left to bleach 
in the sunny window of the village 
ironmonger unbartered against our 
shillings. We shall have to depend 
to some extent on the fishmonger, it 
is true, though even he is not quite 
indispensable, for the humble chub, 
dace, or roach, which sometimes 
drowns your carefully dried fly with 
his unprofitable rise, and duly expiates 
his fault among the meadow-grasses 
and your curses, may at a pinch help 
you to an acquaintance with the 
crayfish. For the rest, you want 
only the landing-net which is so often 
superfluous in these later days, and 
you are equipped for a trial of the 
capabilities of your stream in the 
brightest of sunlight. 

Take your herring, chub, or dace 
(herring for preference, and the salter 
and ranker the better for your pur- 
pose), and cut them in halves across. 
You want good substantial lumps 
which will sink at once and lie on 
the bottom unmoved by the ordinary 
current of the stream. If you care 
to take great pains, tie each piece 
securely to a flat stone from the 
shallow. Go to the stream with 
your pieces of fish and select quiet 
spots of deepish water, with a clear 
gravelly or chalky bottom and within 
easy reach of your landing-net with 
the telescopic handle. This indeed is 
a condition which determines abso- 
lutely the choice of the spots for your 
bait ; but there are hundreds of such 
places in every half mile of a well- 
regulated chalk-stream, the kind of 
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spot over which the feeding trout 
hovers, usually within easy reach of 
a weed-bed both up stream and 
below. At such a spot drop in a 
piece of your fish, so that you can 
see it lying on the bottom, stand still, 
and watch the result. If the stream 
is as full of the crayfish as we hope, 
(which is quite possible though you 
have fished it for years and never set 
eyes on a single specimen) its bed 
will soon become alive with creeping 
forms which you will almost feel first, 
and see later. From the weed-bed 
above, from that below, from under 
the bank where you stand, will con- 
verge these mysterious creeping figures 
upon your bait lying glistening in view. 
Sometimes the surrounding conditions 
will almost prevent your seeing them 
at all, and the first intimation of 
their presence will be the gradual 
blotting out of the shining bait by 
a dark olive-coloured mass. This 
may happen ten minutes after you 
have deposited your lure, and is a 
propitious moment not to be wasted. 
Take your landing-net, thrust it 
gently into the water down stream, 
bring it up to within, as you judge, 
six inches of your bait, then with 
a quick and deft motion scrape the 
steel hoop of the net along the bed 
of the stream and under the whole 
bunch, and if you are apt at the 
business you will swing from a couple 
to a half dozen crayfish with your 
bait into the meadow. Such is the 
crude idea of our interlude’s occupa- 
tion; you will go from one to the 
other of the sunken baits, gather its 
harvest of little lobsters, and if you 
admit ladies to your chalk-stream (a 
vast mistake) you will allow them to 
put them into your creel with damp 
nettles, and repeat the process until 
a suck up stream warns you that there 
is worthier quarry afoot. 

If your stream contain what our 
worthy ancestors were pleased to call 
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great store of the crayfish, you will 
find you can develope a method which 
bears the same relation to our plan 
just described that the dry-fly method 
of trout-fishing bears to the wet. In 
a stream like the upper Lea, for 
example, which supports a vast popu- 
lation of crayfish, (a population by 
the way which tends to produce 
trout of prodigious weight but un- 
certain rising,) an improved method 
may be followed. You will find in 
such a stream that the first bait 
thrown into the water produces a 
wondrous movement of the crayfish, 
both up stream and below. It would 
be a nice point for science to deter- 
mine the particular sense of the little 
crustacean which is excited by the 
falling into the river of a piece of 
salted herring ten yards below him 
down steam. It surely cannot be 


the sense of taste or smell which is 
excited by an odour moving against 
stream through ten yards of swiftly 


running water. It is difficult too, to 
accept the theory of sight alone, for 
a curve in the stream seems to make 
little difference, and the crayfish is 
almost invariably hidden in thick 
weeds. Perhaps it is a combination 
of both senses that sets him on the 
move. The crayfish next below the 
bait has his nostrils tickled by the 
rich odour of the herring, and makes 
a move toward it; he is clumsy at 
starting, and makes a great fuss in 
getting out of his weed-bed ; another, 
slightly up stream, sees the movement 
and goes down for a finger in the 
pie; his immediate neighbours in 
turn follow suit, and so on, as the 
vultures gather from all quarters of 
the compass when a camel drops in 
the desert. 

This gathering is your opportunity ; 
you will find that you have an effec- 
tive range, so to speak, of about 
twenty yards, ten above, and ten 
below the spot where your bait lies. 
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The crayfish will be seen moving up 
or down in single file over all this 
space, laboriously, as it would seem, 
but with a wonderful reserve of quick 
movement if disturbed. The startled 
crayfish brings his tail under him 
with a snap, as it were, bends himself 
suddenly into the form assumed by 
his great-uncle, the lobster, when 
boiled, and in so doing makes a rush 
upwards and backwards of perhaps a 
yard at a speed which renders the 
action almost invisible. You take 
advantage of this peculiarity, approach 
the best fish in sight from behind, 
poke him under the tail with the ring 
of the net from behind and imme- 
diately raise the net about a foot. If 
you do the thing neatly, you will find 
the crayfish has retreated to its in- 
nermost fold, and if your stream is 
well-stocked, you can pick out a 
couple of hundred of the finest 
specimens in this way in two hours 
of a summer afternoon. 

It may perhaps be convenient to 
conclude our paper with a glance at 
the appropriate cookery of the result- 
ing bag. For this one turns naturally 
to the Frenchman who knows and 
loves the cray-fish or écrevisse ; the 
Frenchman indeed turns as naturally 
to the crayfish as we to the French- 
man for his cookery, and in one 
recorded instance, at least, with 
disastrous results. A few years ago 
the watchers of a certain stretch of 
the upper Lea were startled by find- 
ing on their stream a crayfish-net of 
cunning design furnished with two 
iron rings instead of one, the outer 
larger in circumference by some four 
inches than the inner, so as to make, 
when lifted, a shallow tray of netting 
with a two-inch edge which would 
effectually prevent the escape of any 
fish from the bait when the lift is 
made. The watchers invoked the aid 
of the local police, and the united 
forces made a haul of some five 
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or six crayfish-poaching Frenchmen. 
Enquiries were set on foot, which 
resulted in the identification of these 
sportsmen with a gang of coiners who 
had made a neighbouring village 
their rural retreat from the cares of 
business in Clerkenwell. These poor 
exiles, remembering, no doubt, the 
babbling streams of their native Brit- 
tany, turned naturally to the Lea 
and its écrevisses, and are at this 
moment expiating their unprosperous 
affection for the fish in sentences of 
a comfortable length. 

The Frenchman puts the crayfish 
in a saucepan with a bunch of parsley, 
thyme, a clove of garlic, an onion, a 
laurel-leaf, a sprig of sage, some 
chervil or green onions, a couple of 
cloves, and plenty of salt and black 
pepper-corns. He covers the fish 
with cold water and boils the whole 
for ten minutes with the lid on. The 
fish are allowed to get cold in the water 


they are boiled in, a point of great 
importance, and the whole process 
converts the rather repulsive-looking 
crayfish of your stream into a minia- 
ture lobster of a surprising scarlet, 
the écrevisse au naturel of the French 


menu. If the directions are properly 
followed, especially with respect to 
the seasoning, the muscular tail of 
each crayfish will be found a mouth- 
ful as appetising as a prawn. The 
claws are usually too small to be 
worth dealing with separately, but 
the Frenchman has a thrifty way of 
treating these, as also the shells in 
which, as he knows, resides the true 
flavour of the fish. After using the 
tails either aw naturel, or to make a 
delicious salad, or chopped into cubes 
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and combined with an omelette, he 
places the shells, claws, and other 
débris of the reddest fish into a 
mortar with an equal quantity of 
butter, and pounds the whole into 
a paste. He will then put the mass 
into a saucepan over a very slow fire 
until the clear butter has become 
quite red, and will pour the whole 
into a straining-cloth and let the 
butter run through into a basin of 
cold water. In this way is obtained 
a red butter which, spread upon thin 
bread, makes a sandwich of a most 
delicate flavour to be eaten with 
watercress or cucumber. 

The apotheosis, however, of the 
crayfish is the bisywe Wécrevisses or 
crayfish soup. Fifty crayfish are 
placed with a bottle of white wine in 
a saucepan, and stewed slowly for 
twenty minutes. The tails are then 
pinched off and set aside, and the 
bodies and claws brayed with a 
pound of rice boiled soft in a clear 
stock or consommé. This mass is 
added to the wine, with some spoon- 
fuls of cooked and mashed tomatoes, 
brought quickly to a boil, and allowed 
to cook slowly at the side of the 
range for a further half-hour. The 
whole is then passed through a fine 
sieve, seasoned with a little cayenne, 
a little butter or, better still, cray- 
fish-butter, and served very hot 
with the carefully-peeled tails and 
with pieces of toast. Either of these 
dishes will make you think kindly of 
the interlude on the chalk-stream 
when the trout did not rise but the 
erayfish ran. 


WituiAm B. Bourton. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE miles south of the 
British cantonment of Bangalore 
stands the old capital of Tippoo 
Sultan. The traveller, fresh from his 
hotel at Mysore, drives out nine miles 
on a dusty road till, at a sudden 
turning of the ways, he finds himself 
face to face with the Cauvery, that 
mighty river of Southern India the 
whole of whose course is to the 
natives holy ground. Opposite him lies 
the great temple of Vishnu Sriranga, 
from whom the town derives its name 
of Srirangapatam ; on his left is the 
once famous fortress, while in the 
background, as little romantic as 
possible, is a modern railway-station. 
It is a hundred years ago since the 


city surrendered to the English, and 
now the whistle of the train has 
replaced the drums and tramplings 


of Oriental conquest. All, however, 
is unchanged by the banks of the 
placid Cauvery. The traveller, who 
gazes at the island from the little 
stone bridge, sees what the Company’s 
troops saw on the morning of that 
memorable Fourth of May. Our 
attack was made on the corner at 
which the river bifurcates. The 
breach by which we entered has been 
repaired, it is true, but from the 
new masonry its situation may be 
easily traced. The ramparts remain 
as they were then, and, except that 
the embrasures are empty of guns, 
present the same appearance to the 
visitors of to-day as they did to the 
besieging armyof 1799. The sallyport, 
through which Tippoo tried to escape 
into the inner citadel, and the arch- 
way, where he is popularly supposed 
to have been killed, are still shown. 


Mud walls mark the site of the old 
palace, and two tall minarets in front 
of the Elephant Gateway are con- 
spicuous white objects in the land- 
scape. Allaround long straight walls 
and grass-grown bastions bear im- 
pressive testimony to the great siege. 
This seems just the place for ghosts 
to visit by moonlight ; like the haunted 
fortress of Dapuri in the Deccan, 
where the sepoys used to present 
arms whenever the spectre appeared. 
To-day Seringapatam is a place of 
intense interest. For the enlighten- 
ment of such readers as may not be 
conversant with the topography of 
this half-forgotten battle-field a birds- 
eye view of the town and its environs 
will suffice. Figure to yourself an 
irregular oval-shaped island, three and 
a-half miles long by one and a-half 
miles broad, formed by the divergence 
of two arms of the Cauvery. Its 
western face is occupied by the fort, 
through the north-western angle of 
which runs the Mysore State Railway, 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
breach where the stormers rushed to 
the slaughter. The outlying suburb 
of Ganjam, once a populous town, lies 
a mile to the eastward, and is little 
more than a straggling collection of 
huts, tenanted chiefly by squalid 
Mahomedans. Their village is poor, 
dirty, and picturesque. Its lordly 
houses and magnificent bazaars have 
long since become things of the past. 
Hemmed in by the branches of the 
river and racked by miasma, a less 
inviting centre for trading could 
hardly be imagined. Nevertheless, 
such is the fertility of the rice and 
sugarcane fields irrigated by the 
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Cauvery that grain- merchants and 
usurers thrive in this hot-bed of 
fever, and crowded fairs are held here 
yearly. 

On the left hand of the road, as 
you drive past this hamlet, stands an 
unpretending little chapel. You will 
not find it described in any book, 
and no guide would ever take a 
sightseer to it. It is an outstation 
of the French Société des Missions 
Etrangéres, and was once the scene 
of the labours of the celebrated 
Abbé Dubois. Even before the time 
of Hyder there was a Canarese 
congregation here; and it was in 
Seringapatam that Hyder received the 
Protestant missionary Swartz in 1778 
on an embassy of peace from Governor 
Rumbold of Madras. Tippoo, less 
tolerant than his father, did his best 
to extirpate Christianity from his 
dominions, and ordered the destruc- 
tion of every church; but an excep- 
tion was made in favour of the little 
Eglise de l’Assomption, which was 
protected by the native Christian 
troops under their commandant 
Surappa. After the fall of Seringa- 
patam Dubois was specially invited, 
on the recommendation (it is said) 
of Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington, to visit the capital 
of Mysore and reorganise its scat- 
tered Christian community. The life 
of this wonderful man is remarkable 
even among the careers of great 
missionaries. He sought refuge in 
India from the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and during thirty-one 
years lived a life of absolute retire- 
ment from European society, devoting 
himself entirely to the natives of 
the country. The influence which 
he acquired is testified to by Major 
Wilks, the British Resident in Mysore, 
himself a historian of no mean emin- 
ence. In introducing the abbé to 
the notice of the Madras Government, 
he takes occasion to write as follows : 
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He escaped from one of the fusillades 
of the French Revolution, and has since 
lived amongst the Hindoos as one of 
themselves; and of the respect which 
his irreproachable conduct inspires, it 
may be sufficient to state that, when 
travelling, on his approach to a village, 
the house of a Brahmin is uniformly 
cleared for his reception, without inter- 
ference and generally without communi- 
cation to the officers of Government, as 
a spontaneous mark of deference and 
respect. 


Dubois’s special claim to recogni- 
tion lies in his rare facility for 
delineating the Hindoo character and 
customs. The ordinary European 
cannot and does not see the untutored 
Indian in his home and with his 
family. All the wants and businesses 
which would create a greater inter- 
course with the people of the country 
are done for him by others, and he is, 
in fact, a stranger in the land. The 
Catholic missionary of Mysore became, 
after the manner of St. Paul, all 
things to all men, and like Xavier, 
De Nobilibus, and Beschi, adopted a 
doctrine of relativity in his dealings 
with the social customs and religions 
of the Eastern world. A little-known 
portrait, which hangs in the public 
library at Madras, represents him as 
a white Brahmin from the West, 
wearing a flowing turban and holding 
in one hand the seven-knotted bamboo 
staff that tradition assigns to every 
Hindoo pilgrim. In the presbytery 
of his former church was preserved 
till quite recently the block of wood 
on which this very turban was daily 
rolled. There is a Breton priest now 
in charge of the station who abounds 
in stories of his illustrious predecessor. 
Though the land of his labours bears 
but little resemblance to the country 
of his birth, where a calvary marks 
every cross-road, his eyes brighten at 
the sight of any visitor who has 
breathed the air of his beloved 
Brittany. Like all members of his 
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Society, the good father has come to 
India never to return. 

But the island city, in which 
Dubois wrote his Indian Works anp 
Days, has other associations. The 
Saint must give way to the Devil in 
our reflections. We may still look 
across the rocky-bedded Cauvery, 
whose tumbling waters are yellow in 
the rains, and see the spot from which 
the English guns played upon the 
devoted fortress. The place where 
the breaching battery was formed is 
marked by two weather-beaten cannon 
sunk in the ground. The posts held 
by Wallace, McDonald, and other 
officers are denoted by stone pillars. 
There is the scenery complete ; the 
actors only are wanting. To those 
who know the stirring account of the 
siege written by Colonel Beatson, but 
little imagination is needed to conjure 
up the events of 1799. We can the 
better realise them if we ignore the 
minor characters in the drama and 
concentrate our attention on those to 
whom destiny has assigned the leading 
parts. The Indian Muse of History 
becomes a kind of magician whose 
wand performs wonders. 

Two names, Hyder and Tippoo, 
stand forth pre-eminently in the 
annals of Seringapatam. The former 
was the son of a soldier of fortune, 
who fell in battle when Hyder was 
only seven years old. After his 
death, his family removed to Mysore, 
where the Prime Minister, attracted 
by Hyder’s gallantry at the siege of 
Devanhalli (Tippoo’s birthplace), ap- 
pointed him commandant of a body 
of troops. From this position the 
future Sultan rose to be prefect of 
a province. He was fully alive to 
the importance of employing French- 
men to drill and instruct his forces, 
and, seizing the opportunity of a 
foreign invasion, was able to usurp 
the throne. Henceforth he reigned 
supreme, and at one time threatened, 
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with no ideal terrors, to extinguish 
the British power in India. Imper- 
fect as are the materials for enabling 
us to estimate his character, enough 
remains to show that as a leader and 
ruler he was far from being the 
captain-general of iniquity that his- 
torians have depicted him. There is 
no doubt that he greatly attached 
the people to him, and his memory 
still lives among them like that of 
Napoleon. Under his auspices Ser- 
ingapatam dominated the whole of 
Southern India. It was Hyder alone 
who showed himself at all a match 
for the pro-consuls of Leadenhall 
Street. Once he descended like a 
whirlwind upon Madras, and virtually 
dictated his own terms to its terrified 
Council. In the treaty which he 
extorted was a solemn pledge that, 
if Mysore was attacked by other 
powers, the English should come to 
its assistance with seven battalions 
of sepoys. But, like so many other 
political promises, it was made ouly to 
be broken ; and Hyder never forgave 
his old antagonists for their failure to 
perform their part of the treaty when 
the Mahratta hordes burst in upon 
his territory. For the time being, 
however, Madras was thoroughly 
cowed. A French writer goes so far 
as to assert that, by Hyder’s direc- 
tion, a ludicrous caricature was affixed 
to the walls of Fort St. George, in 
which Governor DuPré with a very 
elongated nose was to be seen in the 
grasp of the Sultan who is extracting 
a stream of golden guineas from that 
unusual cornucopia. Ina later cam- 
paign Hyder defeated the detachments 
of Braithwaite and Baillie and main- 
tained a not unequal contest against 
Sir Eyre Coote, who had been Clive’s 
right-hand man at Plassey. But 
death sought him out at the zenith 
of his fame. He died in the winter 
of 1782 in a remote village of the 
Carnatic, and a mound of masonry 
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is all that marks the spot to-day. 
Although he was wholly uneducated, 
nothing could dwarf the loftiness of 
his ambition; and in him fell the 
greatest military genius the Company 
ever encountered. 

His son Tippoo at once succeeded 
him. For a -short interval the 
peninsula enjoyed peace, but the 
balance of power among the native 
kingdoms was not secure. Tippoo 
precipitated matters by his famous 
attack on the lines of Travancore, 
a State under British protection. 
Thanks to the drilling of the Flemish 
adventurer Delaunay, the local levies 
were more than a match for their 
assailant. The Governor-General lost 
no time in declaring war, and, like 
the continental monarchs at the dis- 
memberment of Poland, joined hands 
with the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
for the destruction of Tippoo. Hosti- 
lities followed, and in 1792 Bangalore 
was captured and Seringapatam in- 
vested. Tippoo was shorn of one half 
of his dominions and compelled to 
pay a fine of three million rupees. 
Cornwallis effaced the reproach of 
Yorktown by clipping the claws of 
the Mysore tiger, and returned to 
Calcutta a marquis. 

Tippoo, however, was by no means 
disabled. In spite of the lesson taught 
him in this first campaign, he thirsted 
for revenge, and declared he would 
rather live two days as a tiger than 
two hundred years as a sheep. Ser- 
ingapatam was still his, and no sooner 
had the last troop of his enemies 
defiled across the frontier passes than 
he set about preparing his stronghold 
for defence. By the double walls 
and ditches which he added to its 
northern and western faces, he made 
of it a fortress within a fortress, a 
secret which was jealously guarded 
from the English till the very hour 
of the final storming. The site of 
this inner rampart, pulled down in 


1799, is marked by a row of tamarind 
trees. Fortunately for the heroes of 
the Fourth of May, one solitary plank, 
barely a foot wide, had been left 
behind by the garrison in their haste 
to withdraw, and served as a bridge, 
although the crossing was so dan- 
gerous that next day not a man 
would attempt it in cold blood. 

Nor did Tippoo confine himself to 
measures of internal defence alone. 
He was ready to make overtures to 
any individual or power whom he 
thought might serve his purpose 
against the Company. He sent 
emissaries to Zemaun Shah, ruler of 
Afghanistan, and conspired with the 
French, at that time, whether in 
East or West, the bugbear of our 
foreign politics. Among the state- 
papers found at Seringapatam is an 
extraordinary document purporting 
to be a journal of the proceedings 
taken by a body of French adven- 
turers in the Mysore service. Fired 
with enthusiasm for the newly- 
constituted Republic, these miscel- 
laneous patriots (some of whom bear 
such obviously British names as 
Graham, Barnard, Dunn, and McNeil) 
had formed themselves into a branch 
of the Jacobin Club and held weekly 
meetings in the parish-church of 
Seringapatam. Their master of the 
ceremonies was Francois Ripaud, 
formerly captain of a privateer and 
undoubtedly a scoundrel of the first 
water. On the 25th of Floreal, 
Year V., the national flag was pub- 
licly consecrated, and a tree solemnly 
planted and crowned by the red cap 
of liberty. Ripaud delivered an 
impassioned harangue on the atrocities 
of the British, which reads like a 
parody of the Marseillaise. His 
success was greater than his deserts, 
for his converts included no less a 
person than royalty itself. A salute 
of three thousand cannon proclaimed 
to the astonished multitudes that the 
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Light of the Faith, the Lion of Islam, 
was now Citizen Tippoo of the French 
Republic one and indivisible. The 
mummery which followed reached its 
height when the ardent Jacobins, to 
the number of fifty-nine, proceeded 
to inflict the kiss of peace upon the 
cheeks of their newly-initiated brother. 
This scene indescribably shocked the 
feelings of the Mahomedans present, 
and is depicted with considerable 
dramatic force in one of Meadows 
Taylor’s novels. Tippoo Sultan, the 
Khodadad Sirear, must have felt 
decidedly out of his element mas- 
querading as a sansculotte among tri- 
colour cockades and vitriolic orators. 
The following entry in his diary 
shows to what extent he had aban- 
doned himself to the counsels of his 
French officers. About the time 
Buonaparte was successful in Egypt, 
we find this note: “ What occurs to 
my mind is this: to retain the 
Frenchman Ripaud as a vacqgueel : to 
send two confidential persons with 
him: to satisfy the mind of the 
French nation ; and to require Chris- 
tian forces. Subject adjusted the 25th 
March, 1797.” The outcome of this 
policy was the celebrated embassy to 
Mauritius. A deputation consisting 
of two Mahomedan envoys was sent 
in Ripaud’s ship to the Isle of France, 
charged with letters both for the local 
authorities and for the Executive 
Directory in France, asking them to 
furnish European and negro troops to 
aid in the desirable task of expelling 
the English from India. The sole 
result of this mission was the arrival 
of twenty-six needy mulattoes and 
seventy-six needier Frenchmen. The 
ambassadors’ report submitted after 
their return is curiously diffuse. They 
relate their sufferings from sea-sick- 
ness, the impositions practised by 
Ripaud, the surprise occasioned by 
their arrival at Port Louis, and the 
civility shown them by the Colonial 
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officials. On June 8th, 1798, Lord 
Wellesley (then Lord Mornington) 
read in a Calcutta newspaper a re- 
print of the indiscreet proclamation 
issued by Governor Malartic in 
answer to Tippoo’s call for help ; 
and, though disbelieved at first, its 
authenticity was established beyond 
all doubt by subsequent enquiries. 
The Governor-General promptly laid 
his plans for preventing any native 
power from coalescing in the proposed 
Franco-Mysorean alliance. His first 
step was to remove from his path the 
Nizam’s French contingent of fourteen 
thousand sepoys. Their republican 
commander Raymond happened to 
die at this moment; and thanks to 
the weakness of his successor, Piron, 
the disarming of the force was blood- 
lessly effected in a few hours. The 
hero of this exploit was the British 
Resident, Captain James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick, better known to fame as 
the father, by a Hyderabadee Begum, 
of Kitty Kirkpatrick, the strangely- 
complexioned beauty who is said to 
have sat for Blumine in Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartvs. 

The effect at Seringapatam of this 
stroke of policy may be imagined, and 
when it was followed up by the news 
of Nelson’s victory at the Nile, Tippoo’s 
spirit fell. Lord Wellesley wrote to 
warn him of the probable result of 
his intrigues and demanded security 
for good behaviour. A flippant reply 
that he was going a-hunting decided 
the Governor-General, and the fate 
of Seringapatam was sealed. The 
jaunty way in which Tippoo treated 
the Company’s communications is a 
remarkable trait in his character, and 
more than one despatch from Lord 
Wellesley can be seen to this day in 
the state archives, which bears the 
Sultan’s Persian endorsement of no 
answer. 

A good deal of history is crowded 
into the events of the next few 
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months. Two British columns of 
forty thousand men were ordered to 
march into Mysore under the com- 
mand of General Harris, Commander- 
in-Chief in Madras. The expedition 
is described as being the most per- 
fectly appointed of its kind that ever 
took the field in India, and a ylance 
at its details may not be uninteresting. 
The European troops brigaded in the 
Grand Army were the 19th and 22nd 
Light Dragoons (since disbanded) ; 
the 12th, 33rd (the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Own), 73rd, 74th, 75th, 77th 
Regiments, the Scots Brigade, after- 
wards the 94th Regiment, and the 
103rd. Last, but not least, occurs 
the name of the Swiss Regiment de 
Meuron. The reader will not find 
this corps mentioned by any contem- 
porary writer, and its name has long 
since disappeared from the Army 
List. Quite recently, however, a 
record of its services, compiled by 
the pious care of a relative of its 
founder, has been privately printed 
at Neuchatel. The Regiment de 
Meuron, like the Regiment de Watte- 
ville, was one of the many bodies 
of mercenaries which the Swiss can- 
tons furnished to fight the battles of 
other Powers in the last century. 
But it had this peculiarity, in that 
it was a free corps raised by a private 
individual, and the Swiss authorities 
had nothing more to do with it than 
to sanction its recruitment within the 
territories of the Federal Government. 
Its eponymous founder and proprietor 
was Charles Daniel, Comte de Meuron, 
who entered a Swiss regiment of 
Marines in the French service, went 
through the Seven Years’ War, and 
was present in several sea- fights 
against the English in West Indian 
and American waters. The regi- 
ment’s first masters were the Dutch 
East India Company, under whom 
they served at the Cape and in 
Ceylon. They then crossed bayonets 


with the English at the French 
defence of Cuddalore. Among the 
garrison of that little town was a 
young serjeant, named Bernadotte, 
the future General of the Empire and 
King of Sweden and Norway. In 
1795 we find De Meuron and _ his 
men once more in Ceylon, and, on 
the conquest of the island by the 
English, they transferred their allegi- 
ance without difficulty to the British 
Crown, Colonel de Meuron becoming 
Brigadier-General in command of the 
troops in Ceylon, and his officers rank- 
ing with officers of the King’s service. 
In the following year the regiment 
was transferred to the Madras estab- 
lishment and took part, as we have 
seen, in the operations before Sering- 
apatam, where it was brigaded with 
the 33rd and 73rd Foot under Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Arthur) Wellesley. 
A journal kept by Lieutenant Charles 
de Meuron Tribolet gives a graphic 
account of the campaign. The grena- 
dier and light companies formed part 
of the storming column, and, after the 
fall of the fortress, were stationed on 
the island and subsequently at French 
Rocks seven miles away. In 1806 
the regiment received orders for home, 
and, after successively garrisoning the 
Isle of Wight, Guernsey, Sicily, and 
Malta, found its way to Canada, 
where it was finally disbanded the 
year after Waterloo, consequent upon 
the reduction of the English army to 
a peace-footing. Eighteen members 
of the De Meuron family had _ held 
commissions in its ranks during the 
thirty-five years of its history. The 
colonel commanding was always a De 
Meuron, and the lieutenant-colonel 
generally one. Yorck, the Prussian 
general who gained some celebrity in 
the Napoleonic wars, completed his 
apprenticeship to arms in this polyglot 
body, which at the time of its disband- 
ment was composed of members of 
almost every nationality in Europe. 
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In the little garrison cemetery by 
the banks of the Cauvery are still to 
be seen the graves of some of these 
gallant Switzers, side by side with 
their English comrades. Writing 
at the time of the siege, Lieutenant 
Louis de Pury bears testimony to the 
excellent feeling subsisting between 
the mercenaries and the Company’s 
regular troops: “There is no differ- 
ence made,” he says, “between our 
regiment and the English; we are 
all the best of friends.” Their tombs 
are not easy of identification, and, so 
far as I am aware, have never been 
thought worthy of notice. The simple- 
minded gardener in charge has re- 
painted most of the letters in the 
inscriptions upside down and white- 
washed others beyond recognition ; 
but there stand the monuments to 
this hour, some of them as tall as 
little houses. The obelisk to the 
memory of “H. De Meuron, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in His Majesty’s Regi- 
ment de Meuron, who died September 
23rd, 1804, aged 52,” tells its own 
tale to the traveller from the West. 
And who knows but that Philipp 
Schneider, private in this forgotten 
legion, who sleeps beside Captain 
Meyer and Major Piachaud, may not 
have been the identical grenadier 
who gave the coup de grdce to the 
expiring Sultan himself ? 

It needs no witch of Endor to call 
up the events of that tragic Fourth of 
May. Much that is interesting can 
only be glanced at. Before daybreak 
the troops detailed for the assault 
were in the trenches under the com- 
mand of General Baird, who had 
volunteered for the duty. He knew 
Seringapatam only too well, having 
lain for years in its dungeons, where 
he was compelled to turn a water- 
wheel for the amusement of the court 
ladies. The exclamation of his mother 
on hearing that the prisoners had 
been fettered together has passed 





almost into a classic : “ God help,” she 
said, “ the poor chiel that’s chained to 
oor Davie.” By one o’clock every- 
thing was ready. Baird stepped out 
of the trenches, and drawing his 
sword called out to hismen, ‘‘ Come, 
my brave fellows, follow me and prove 
yourself worthy the name of British 
soldiers.” Inan instant both columns 
rushed forward, and entered the river- 
bed under cover of a heavy discharge 
of blank cartridge from the batteries. 
The garrison, immediately discovering 
the movement, opened fire, but with 
slight effect. To the last Tippoo re- 
fused to believe that the English 
intended to storm his impregnable 
fortress. A prey to despair, he had 
ordered his French scouts under arrest 
for reporting the entrenchments to 
be full of armed men, and made pro- 
pitiatory offerings to the Brahmin 
astrologers, who had prophesied great 
danger to himself at midday. The 
presentiment that his evil star was 
in the ascendant seems to have 
paralysed all his energies at the time 
of his greatest need. He continued 
to sit dreamily in his palace till one 
of his servants told him that the 
enemy were coming; and by that 
time the forlorn hope had reached 
the summit of the breach, and British 
colours floated over Seringapatam. 
Roused by the shouts of the be- 
seigers, he ran to the battlements, 
himself shot down several of the 
enemy, and for a time brought the 
storming companies toa stand. But 
a detachment advancing on the flank 
took Tippoo’s party in reverse. He 
then mounted his horse and en- 
deavoured to force his way through 
the Watergate into the inner fort. 
Here he found himself hemmed in 
between two bodies of English. His 
horse was disabled and _ himself 
wounded in three places. His atten- 
dants immediately placed him in his 
palankeen under an arch in the gate- 
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way. The space, however, became so 
choked with fugitives that it was 
impossible to proceed, and he appears 
to have afterwards moved out of the 
palankeen. While in this situation, 
some European soldiers entered the 
gateway and a faithful retainer was 
about to reveal to them who he was. 
Tippoo frowned and put a finger on 
his lips. A private (some say a ser- 
geant) then attempted to seize his 
richly-jewelled swordbelt. This was 
too much for the dying Cesar, who 
aimed a desperate blow at the man 
and cut into the barrel of his firelock. 
He then made a second stroke with 
more effect at the knee, and was imme- 
diately killed. The assault was now 
practically over, though the defence 
had not been entirely ineffectual, 
especially at the north rampart where 
Tippoo had encouraged his troops in 
person. 

Resistance continued to be made 
from the palace for some time after 
all firing had ceased from the works. 
Two of Tippoo’s sons were there, but 
surrendered when a six-pounder had 
been brought to bear on the build- 
ing. After their capitulation Baird’s 
first thought was to secure Tippoo. 
With considerable difficulty it was 
ascertained that he had been wounded 
at the Watergate. A search-party 
promptly proceeded to the spot, but 
it was upwards of an hour before their 
mission proved successful. The num- 
ber of the slain and the darkness of 
the place made it difficult to distin- 
guish one person from another, and 
the scene was altogether revolting, 
not less than seventy corpses lying 
crowded within an area of twelve 
feet by four. Each body was dragged 
out in turn and carefully examined. 
This, however, appeared an endless 
task, and eventually Major Allan and 
Colonel Wellesley entered the arch- 
way. Here by the light of a flam- 
beau Raja Khan, Tippoo’s favourite 


attendant, was discovered fainting 
under his master’s palankeen, and 
pointed out the spot where the Sultan 
had fallen. From a corner of the 
shambles where the dead lay thickest, 
the body was eventually taken out. 
Its eyes were still open, and the skin 
so warm that at first doubts were 
felt as to whether it was not alive. 
It bore three wounds in the side and 
one in the temple; the turban and 
swordbelt had disappeared, but the 
talisman on the right arm containing 
an amulet was at once recognised. 

The city had fallen; it remained 
to plunder it. For two days the sack 
lasted, during which time we may 
be certain that the vieilles moustaches 
of the Regiment de Meuron had 
no cause to feel astonished at their 
own moderation. Even zenanas were 
broken into, and the royal treasury 
rifled through a private entrance. 
Nor was it till after four men had 
been hanged for looting, that order 
was restored. Colonel Wellesley be- 
came Military Governor of Seringa- 
patam ; and such was the confidence 
inspired by his presence that in 
another forty-eight hours the inhabi- 
tants re-opened their bazaars, and 
the main thoroughfares of the town 
exhibited more the appearance of a 
fair than of a place just taken by 
assault. 

On the afternoon of May 5th 
Tippoo’s funeral procession proceeded 
from the citadel to the mausoleum 
of his father, Hyder Ali. Four 
companies of European grenadiers 
accompanied the bier, and the streets 
through which the cortége passed were 
lined by Mahomedans, who prostrated 
themselves before the body and ex- 
pressed every possible sign of grief. 
None of these faithful soldiers would 
ever consent to take service under 
the Company. 

The evening was ushered in by a 
most tremendous tempest attended by 
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rain, thunder and lightning, which 
killed two officers and injured many 
of the troops. The Cauvery rose so 
high that the whole camp was in 
flood. Had the final storming been 
delayed, this disaster must inevitably 
have caused a failure of the campaign. 

An excursion to the other side of 
the suburb of Ganjam will enable the 
visitor to examine Tippoo’s sepulchre 
for himself. The building is a 
magnificent domed structure with 
extensive grounds; it is as though 
we walked into a pleasure garden, 
with its fountains and flowering 
shrubs and pigeon-cote and its avenue 
of cypresses. Incense is burned and 
the Koran recited daily outside the 
rosewood doors inlaid with ivory 
which Lord Dalhousie presented. 
The fakir in charge shows the three 
tombs of Tippoo, Hyder, and Hyder’s 
wife and reads out in verses, every 
letter of which has a chronological 
value, the Persian epitaphs relating 
how the Sultans of Mysore fell 
martyrs to their religion. During 
the exciting times of the Mutiny it 
is said that patriotic Mahomedans 
congregated in secret at this shrine 
to pray for the reascendancy of their 
faith. Similar were the feelings of 
the old Mussulman in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s poem, who sat and watched 
the sahibs at badminton outside the 
Cashmere Gate at Delhi. 

In striking contrast to the mauso- 
leum where Tippoo reposes in state 
is the weatherbeaten collection of 
English graves in an outer field. 
Here the traveller stands in the 
heart of utter desolation. Such of 
the slabs as have not been purloined 
as curry-stones are flat with the 
ground, but they deserve a better 
fate, for they commemorate our dead 
countrymen. 

But the most melancholy relic of 
all the past dates from a later period. 
This is the deserted riverside bun- 





galow, which forms the subject of 
a poem in the well-known Lays oF 
Inp. 


There stands on the isle of Seringa- 
patam, 
By the Cauvery, eddying fast, 
A bungalow lonely, 
And tenanted only 
By memories of the past. 
It has stood, as though under a curse 
or spell, 
Untouched since the year that Tippoo 
fell. 
The mouldering rooms are now as they 
stood 
Near eighty years ago; 
The piano is there, 
And table and chair, 
And the carpet, rotting slow, 
And the beds whereon the corpses 
lay, 
And the curtains half time-gnawed 
away. 


The story is as short as it is pitiful. 
A certain Colonel Scott commanding 
the garrison lost his wife and two 
daughters in one day from cholera. 
He left his bungalow that same night 
and never returned. The Maharaja, 
out of regard and sympathy, gave 
orders that nothing in the house 
should be touched; and whoever 
visits it to-day may still see the old 
heavy four-post bedsteads with their 
tattered curtains, the door-mats 
crumbling with age, the yellow-keyed 
piano, and other furniture of a 
bygone era. 

On his drive back to Seringapatam, 
the traveller will stop at the Darya 
Daulat or Sea of Wealth. This was 
Tippoo’s favourite summerhouse, being 
near the fortress, and was for many 
months the residence of a still greater 
man, afterwards known to all the 
world as the Duke of Wellington. The 
walls inside are covered with a series 
of grotesque frescoes representing 
Hyder’s triumphs over the English. 
These decorations were effaced during 
the siege, but replaced by Colonel 
Wellesley when he made this building 
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his resort. In course of time they 
again became obliterated, until Lord 
Dalhousie, on his visit in 1854, 
ordered them to be repainted by a 
local artist. A copy of the minute 
ordering the restoration is still hung 
framed over the mantelpiece of the 
upper room. When I made my 
sentimental journey to this spot, it 
was thronged with a crowd of Cana- 
rese holiday-makers. It must be 
confessed that these good folk 
found more to interest them in the 
butler’s preparations for tea than in 
all the caricatures of the Homeric 
contest between Hyder and the 
English General, who sits in full- 
dress on a litter, while his followers’ 
arms, legs, and heads are flying about 
in the wildest confusion. 

There are stil] several hours to wait 
before the last train for Bangalore. 
Anyone who loves the East in its 
picturesque aspect should stroll over 
to the famous temple of Sri Ran- 
ganatha Swami which lies within 
easy distance of the railway-station. 
Conquerors came and went: dynasties 


rose and perished; but this ancient 
shrine has outlived them all, Stand- 
ing as it does by the banks of one 
of the holiest rivers in India, its 
spiritual influence makes itself felt 
far and wide. Every Hindoo sepoy 
on the march from Bangalore will 
do double journey in order to have 
another day to spend by the margin 
of his beloved Cauvery. Nothing 
can be more wonderful than the 
spectacle of evening worship at this 
chosen home of the divine power. 
The torches are lighted and the old- 
world music of pipe and tabor awakes 
immemorial echoes in the paved 
quadrangle. The statues of the 
immortal gods are freshly anointed 
with oil and the foreheads of their 
devotees with ochre. We leave the 
white-robed Brahmin still chanting 
his hymn over the burnt sacrifice. 
Of the many associations of Seringa- 
patam, this temple of Baal in all its 
glory is the most abiding. 


JULIAN JaMEs CoTTON, 
Madras Civil Service. 
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GAMES ON PAPER, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Ir is not necessary to be a con- 
firmed realist to grant that all depart- 
ments of life are capable of literary 
treatment. It should follow, since 
even the votaries of literature are not 
averse to a livelihood, that the sides 
of life which arouse most popular 
interest should also most stimulate 
the efforts of the writer. The con- 
clusion ought not the less to hold good, 
if the object of interest is in itself 
trivial or of slight concern to disciples 
of the soul. The character of a man 
or of a nation is compact of daily 
trivialities which are themselves in 
part both cause, companion, and pro- 
duct of the more serious personality. 

From the Duke of Wellington 
downwards have emanated platitudes 
on the larger effects of sport on the 
English character. It has become a 
truism that the playing mania of 
Englishmen is both the cause and 
effect of the character of the nation. 
Whether the use of the bicycle, which 
has perfected the emancipation of 
women, will increase the health and 
bulk of the coming race is a point 
on which doctors disagree ; but there 
can be no question that proficiency 
in commerce not less than in battling 
has been acquired by games of foot- 
ball, for to the gaining of success 
in any department of life an early 
training in the art of physical com- 
petition is an invaluable ally. To 
quote a fresh instance, the charge 
made by the Malakand Field-force 
across the football-ground without 
question owed the crown of its vigour 
to previous acquaintance with the 
arena. Games, as well as arms and 
missions, win us lands and help our 
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colonisers to maintain that most 
valuable of Anglo-Saxon qualities, the 
capacity for making a home in any 
locality. A historian of the period 
will confess to a material sin of 
omission if the club that drove a long 
ball on the heights of Chitral, or the 
ball that was bunkered in a skull on 
the plains of Benin is disregarded in 
his annals. Instances of the kind 
may be multiplied indefinitely. <A 
yacht-race has caused international 
trouble ; the absence of an Emperor 
from Cowes has affected the Stock- 
Exchange; the no-balling of an 
Australian bowler may have well 
retarded the acceptance of a postal 
reform or an imperial scheme. The 
ubiquitous insistance of games is an 
unavoidable fact. The Prince of 
Wales views a racket-match between 
two professionals where the stake is 
as much as £2,000; our politicians 
give prizes at a professional football- 
match, or take recreation all round 
the silver girdle of the Island. It 
has been gravely argued that the 
revival of the Olympic games rein- 
spired the Greeks with the pride that 
precipitated their fight with Turkey. 
In a less startling but even more 
significant manner sporting phrases 
and metaphors have to take their 
place in the language. Even Walter 
Scott (imitated here as in other 
respects by Stevenson) not  infre- 
quently employs such phrases as a 
well-teed man, while the present 
novelist, and even historian, appears 
to find a difficulty in avoiding such 
familiar metaphors as a good innings, 
a fine stroke, a record, a last lap, and 
enlarges, if he does not adorn, his 
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vocabulary by talking of men who 
pull well together, or play the game. 

It may seem at first sight an 
inaccuracy to claim for the preva- 
lence of the love of games a modern 
emphasis. Not even the Anglo-Saxon 
has put his athletes on such a 
pedestal as. the decadent or even 
classical Greek. Even Tare Daity 
TELEGRAPH would not, in straining 
for a hyperbole, report with Thucy- 
dides that we welcomed a victorious 
general as an athlete. Lord Kitchener 
is still greater than the winner of any 
championship. A lyric on training 
has not yet found a niche in the 
temple of fame, nor has Mr. Kipling 
risked with Pindar his popularity 


by offering such a _ banal exor- 
dium as water is best. Even if the 
subject be made insular, serious 


references to games make their way 
from time to time into past literature. 
To take two of the most obvious and 
oldest instances, Robert Ascham (if a 
schoolmaster counts) devoted an entire 
book to the subject, which may be 
regarded as the true precursor of the 
Badminton Series, and Henry the 
Fifth’s rejection of the French tennis- 
balls is accurate and serious and 
classical enough for quotation. Re- 
search could no doubt make a large 
and continuous list of such allusions, 
even if we do not except the hottest 
period of Puritan intolerance. 

The Anglo-Saxon has always loved 
athletics, and his interest has from 
time to time become stylishly articu- 
late, but it nevertheless remains true 
that a new era has just commenced 
in the history of sport. We are 
athletes as were never our ancestors. 
Games, such as football or pedestrian 
sports, have only within the last few 
years begun to shake off their plebeian 
odour. Capitalised society may be 
still ignorant of the off-side rule and 
unacquainted with the mysteries of 
level time, or some may still be so 


ill-read as to be unable to discriminate 

between a cut and a pull ; but the 

fact that such mysteries exist, that 

there are two sorts of football, that 

seventy thousand persons will collect 

to see a single match, that the 

Americans (in America) run faster 

than the English, now come before 

the notice of the cultured as well as 

of an esoteric circle of artisans and 

professionals. The cat is beginning 

to look at the king; football and 

running, for instance, whose home is 

at the seats of learning, almost take 
their stand by the more aristocratic 
games, by tennis or by cricket, the 
game of kings and the king of games. 
On this truth, or perhaps truism, it 

is necessary to insist in order to point 
out the rather eccentric fashion in 
which the literary capacity of the new 
interest has been developed. Field- 
sports, which are not at present under 
discussion, have been often tastefully 
treated. The horse has especially 
provided inspiration; indeed where 
any animal is prominent, from the 
dogs of which Sir Walter was so 
fond, to the tiger-hunting elephant 
of a child’s story-book, the writer in 
his study has afforded pleasant read- 
ing to the sportsman of the field. The 
most modern writers have here done 
little more than maintain a fine pre- 
cedent, though perhaps nothing of the 
sort in literature has come quite 
within reach of the polo-match of 
Mr. Kipling’s Marrese Cat. But 
in the treatment of games where 
unqualified man is engaged the con- 
trast is remarkable. In this sphere 
our great writers, whenever they dare 
approach the subject stumble hope- 
lessly. The Muggleton cricket-match, 
of course, was meant to be a broad 
farce, but even a farce should not 
offend by an unhappy misconception 
of special idioms; the cricket-match 
again in Diana or THE Crossways, 
though treated in no fulness, inevit- 
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ably irritates the specialist by an 
awkwardness of handling not common 
in the author. One reason why, in 
this reference only, imagination has 
proved unable to compensate for lack 
of experience is that in the past the 
bulk of readers were as ignorant as 
the author, and even the most inspired 
writer unconsciously adapts his stan- 
dard to his public. 

But the times are changing, and 
the change has been so rapid that we 
may claim for the present decade that 
it constitutes the first of a new epoch. 
Games have reached a new stage of 
modernity, if that ugly term of rela- 
tivity has any significance left. The 
race is becoming philo-athletic through- 
out and athletic in its bulk. As sign 
and witness of the truth the Litera- 
ture of Sport, if the word is not too 
big, stands most prominently in con- 
trast with the past. 

To begin with the papers. Journal- 
ism is perhaps not literature, nor often 
much like it, even in its higher flights. 
Moreover the sporting correspondent 
provides less intellectual and _ less 
stylish reading than any of his fra- 
ternity. A little while back he was 
a proverb for murderous assaults on 
the mother-tongue. He was as inno- 
cent of grammar as of taste, mistaking 
patches of affectation for the true 
colour of style. Overcome, as must 
be anyone who has attempted to 
write sporting notes, by the dulness 
of verbal iteration, he sought, and 
still seeks in the lower ranks, to win 
freshness by outrageous use of syn- 
onyms. He resembled a schoolboy with 
no knowledge of his language but 
with an excellent gradus. The one 
turns out prose, the other verses, of 
a sort. Here are some instances taken 
from a casual column. In one account 
of a football-match, the ball is styled 
indifferently the orb, the sphere, the 
leather ; it is propelled or featly mani- 
pulated (to hand the ball it may be 













indicated is against the rules); the 
goals are the uprights, the horizontal, 
or the net. <A similar straining after 
novelty appears in a description of 
athletic sports. The winner breasts 
the worsted and, if he has run very 
fast, defeats the scythe-bearer by a tithe. 

If we go to America the disease is 
of course infinitely worse. An athlete 
is not only personally described in the 
very grossest style, but a family his- 
tory and elaborate feelings are in- 
vented for him without stint or 
shame. When in 1895 an English 
team of athletes journeyed to New 
York the sporting papers, overjoyed 
at the novelty of the match, surpassed 
themselves. In one, after a detailed 
description of the extreme beauty of 
the Englishmen, an imaginative writer 
distanced all his competitors to the 
extent of telling how in the evenings 
the team played soft serenades on 
their banjos and the tears rose to their 
bright blue eyes as the notes of The 
girl I left behind me carried thought 
across the waters of the Atlantic. We 
have never been so bad as that in 
England, and on the whole we are 
getting less bad. ‘The poetic painter 
of personalities has surrendered his 
place to a more prosaic penman witha 
less ebullient store of mixed metaphor, 
though instead of the vulgarity of 
expressed description, the athlete is 
not seldom subjected to an equally 
gruesome photographic portraiture. 
But it is perhaps too much to expect 
artistic treatment of games in the 
Daily Press. In respect of football 
at any rate the nature of the game, 
the fact of the public’s supreme, but 
regrettable, interest in professional 
leagues, necessarily entails a certain 
indelicacy of treatment, which will 
not be cured till the word popular 
loses its derivative association with 
vulgar. Of the many aflectations 
which are found in this type of 
journal, as well as in magazines that 
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ought to know better, one of the most 
irritating is the perennial use of the 
monosyllabic prefix. Every popular 
hero is described as Jack, Jim, Bill, 
or Joe So-and-so, until the writer and 
the reader are flattered into a self- 
warming consciousness that they have 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
Christianised hero. “ A splendid chap, 
Bill Jones,” said a voracious reader 
of the sporting Press to the writer, 
and from this exordium began to 
relate numerous tales of the said Bill 
Jones, more complimentary to his 
splendidness than his gentlemanlike 
feelings. Now Jones’s name was not 
William, neither had he done or said 
any one of the things attributed to 
him, nor had the tale-teller even the 
prospect of a nodding acquaintance 
with the Jones whom he so glibly 
libelled. The abuse of the Christian 
name was merely an emanation of the 
snobbishness into which hero-worship 
too often degenerates. 

So far as professional games are 
concerned, the style of the Press 
that reports them is_ inevitable. 
Money-making out of games is an 
excrescence, and an ugly one, on 
the surface of society and entails 
vulgar treatment. It is true that 
in cricket, for instance, we are glad 
of the professional. He is generally 
a man of good manners and earns a 
steady income in a healthy manner. 
The reason is that he does not regard 
his game as primarily a money-making 
concern, in which he must make his 
fortune in the course of a few years, 
but as the occupation of his life in 
which his duty consists largely in 
furthering the interest of the 
amateurs for whom the game exists. 
But in football and athletics there 
is a vast difference. The two classes 
do not mix, but are mutually ex- 
clusive. The professionals play en- 
tirely for their own hand and pocket 
and, aware that their period of 


proficiency must be short, resort to 
many and devious devices to gather 
rosebuds while they may. A little 
while ago a professional club paid 
as much as £400 for the transference 
of a single player, and at the same 
time a number of Southern clubs 
were discovered to have been prac- 
tising a wholesale system of bribery 
for the purpose of buying efficient 
players from the North. Thus is 
the whole system of football reduced 
to absurdity. It is no wonder that 
if professional football is such in 
essence that the Press, which adver- 
tises its doings, should descend first 
to murderous assaults on the mother- 
tongue, and then to the offer of the 
lotteries that become daily more 
gigantic and more scandalous. 

Professionalism is an _ unlovely 
product at its best, but must be 
accepted as an established institu- 
tion. We may even entertain some 
respect for it, as at any rate open 
and, within limits, honest in its 
practices. The danger to the char- 
acter of English games comes less 
from the existence of this professional 
element than from the merging of 
the two, the amateur and the pro- 
fessional, in one. The Unions and 
Associations which preside over the 
destinies of football and athletics are 
fully alive to the insidious onslaughts 
of this amorphous class, and are 
fighting continuously and on the 
whole successfully against its en- 
croachments. The public also is in 
possession of the details of the fight. 
But in cricket, which should be above 
all other games the game of gentle- 
men, the danger is more real because 
more carefully concealed. Even the 
club of clubs, the Marylebone Club 
itself, has suffered from its coun- 
tenance of the pseudo-amateur. 

Here, as so. often elsewhere, 
familiarity with facts tends to 
diminish our appreciation of them. 
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We forget to bring to the bar that 
which daily acquaintance prompts us 
to accept unthinkingly. Yet any one 
who will look for a moment from an 
unrelated standpoint at the diver- 
gence between cricket of to-day and 
cricket, say, before the first Aus- 
tralian match, must confess that 
the development is untoward, and 
that if the interval is allowed to 
widen, the sportsmanlike spirit of 
the game will run immediate risk 
of contamination. 

Money is at the root of the whole 
evil, whichever way we consider the 
question, from the point of view of 
clubs or of individuals. A county 
club, for instance, is an expensive 
institution to support. It depends 
for financial maintenance almost 
entirely on gate-money, and _ the 
amount of the gate-money depends, 
for all the pity of it, on the excel- 
lence of the eleven. The committee 
are therefore willing in their own 
interest to make great sacrifices to 
retain good players, and the good 
player in most cases is ready, from 
various causes, to accept the com- 
mittee’s offer. The help may take 
the form of paying his expenses, as 
assessed by himself or the club; it 
may be that the player is promised 
remunerative winter employment or 
a sinecure berth; in some cases the 
necessary supplies are collected on 
colonial cricket-grounds. From time 
to time, often through the not un- 
natural jealousy of legitimate pro- 
fessionals, facts and figures of such 
a nature are openly divulged. But 
however rarely the public learns the 
truth of the relation between certain 
players and their clubs, it is an open 
secret that many cricketers who figure 
in the newspapers under the style of 
gentlemen are nevertheless in receipt 
of a regular fee paid for each match. 
It is little better to hear that an 
ostensible amateur who plays cricket 








for his county six days a week, has 
been appointed to some snug berth 
(which must obviously be a sinecure 
for half the year) at a comfortable 
yearly remuneration. Such cases may 
not be common, but they occur ; and 
the queer law is becoming acknow- 
ledged that the better a player’s quali- 
fications the greater is the amount 
of his expenses. 

The cause of the recent discussions 
on the increasing number of drawn 
matches emphasises another serious 
anomaly. In Australia professional 
cricketers are hardly acknowledged ; 
the social development of the colony 
is at such a point that it has not 
become necessary to acknowledge dis- 
tinctions which are inevitable with 
us. It happened not long since that 
the bulk of an Australian team, 
without even the suggestion of a 
damaged pride, readily accepted a 
sum of money which was presented 
on the ground by an enthusiastic 
admirer. The existence of such 
naiveté may be a healthy sign; but 
the point is that the practice does 
not square with the habits of our 
more advanced society. What is good 
in one part of the empire may be 
bad in another. Yet when the Aus- 
tralians tour in England, they are all, 
under the special diploma of the Mary- 
lebone Club, welcomed without distinc- 
tion as amateurs, in spite of the fact 
that those who elect to stay with us 
adopt professionalism at once, and 
that the whole side not only play 
for money without disguise, but grum- 
ble when they do not make enough. 
However glad we may be to welcome 
the Australians as good cricketers, 
there is danger in the unqualified 
recognition of their amateur status. 
The frequency of drawn matches is 
one indication of the danger. The 
general improvement of wickets, the 
discovery of marl as a top-dressing, 
even that universal scapegoat, the 
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weather, are partly guilty of the un- 
due prolongation of the innings. But 
the causes go deeper. The spirit of 
the game has suffered a change. The 
slow style of play which has of late 
years distinguished the Australians 
has been developed by the financial 
importance -of protracting a game to 
its full length. One eye is on the 
gallery and one ear turned to the click 
of the turnstile. And the humour 
of it is that we are now urged by the 
prime offenders to revolutionise the 
whole tenor of the game for the sake 
of their pockets, and in fact to put 
a premium on their offence by extend- 
ding our matches into a fourth or 
even a fifth day; and the proposal is 
discussed with serious approval ! 

That the question is a difficult one 
will be readily admitted, but it is one 
which the Marylebone Club ought, in 
their own interests no less than in the 
interests of the game, to face boldly 
and to settle finally ; though one can- 
not, for obvious reasons, profess to be 
very hopeful that they will do so. 
Yet if they do not, if the pick of our 
amateurs are allowed, by law and 
public opinion, to temper their keen- 
ness for sport with acquisitive com- 
placency, cricket, as well as the inferior 
pastimes, must inevitably fall from its 
high estate. Like King James, we 
shall have to confess that games are 
“rough exercises,” and with him we 
must “ beware of making our sporters 
our councellors.” The question would 
be a serious one if it only concerned 
cricketers, but history will declare, 
as it has declared of decadent Greece, 
that an important attribute of the 
national character is at stake. 

Such is the seamy side of modern 
games. It is more pleasant to look 
at the other aspect. A young 
American writer published not long 
since a SportinG Pitcrimace through 
England, the bulk of which is con- 
cerned with University rowing, foot- 


ball, and athletics, though hunting 
and golf are also treated. The 
author, by the gentility of his style 
has done his part in helping the 
literature of sport to its proper 
development, but the matter of his 
book is yet more important in this 
direction. He was chiefly struck by 
the universality of the athletic spirit 
through the upper classes. He found 
that in the smaller colleges almost 
every man he met did something or 
other for his college. Further, in 
contrast with America, it seemed 
to him that the zest of the game, 
rather than the winning of it, was 
the first stimulus. His observation 
was accurate, and this development 
of sport (in the same way as its 
professional degeneration) has corres- 
ponding columns in the Press devoted 
to it. The doings of amateur athletes 
have become during the last few 
years the subject of regular treat- 
ment in monthly magazines, and 
in weekly and daily papers. The 
better papers in all three depart- 
ments contain really excellent critical 
articles on. all varieties of sport, and 
the descriptive articles are at any 
rate marked by a gentlemanlike style 
and a spirit of proper reticence; 
though it would be a good thing if 
some could yet further eliminate the 
tale of professional contests. But 
there is something still to be desired. 
T cannot recall a single account of 
a match at cricket or football which 
partook of that poignancy which the 
match itself may be supposed to have 
aroused. The reporter is glued to 
his notes. He imagines it his duty 
to omit no detail that space permits. 
He gives us a picture of crowded 
incidents amid which it is impos- 
sible to see the wood for the trees. 
He sacrifices truth by his fidelity to 
facts. Buta reporter should be not 
a photographer so much as a painter. 
He should leave his notebook behind, 
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and trust to his interest to ensure 
sufficient memory. He should look 
for, and afterwards lay stress on, 
the psychological moments of the 
game, and bind together his bundle 
of facts by the bands of critical 
occasions. In every game there 
occur one or two definite crises at 
which, morally speaking, the fate of 
the contest is decided. The man 
with the true reporter’s eye will be 
able to pick out these, and by laying 
due stress on them give his account 
of the match the unity of interest 
whose absence we so often deplore. 
While the newspaper reports suffer 
for the most part from excess of 
idiom, the few classics which treat 
of games fail, as we have said, from 
ignorance of idiom. There is no 
allusion here to books which set out 
to give a historical or didactic account 
of special games, which necessarily 
are written by specialists and which, 
as lately published, can scarcely be 
bettered, but to the scenes, episodes 
and allusions which occur here and 
there in novels and in _ histories. 
There is an admirable description of 
the old Rugby game in an early 
chapter of Tom Brown’s Scwoot- 
pays, and the scene in Tom Brown 
at Oxrorp, in which St. Ambrose’s 
ousts Oriel from the headship of 
the river, gives back to the reader 
something of the original thrill felt 
in the boat or on the towing- 
path; but, though the challenge 
is a wide one, can any one pro- 
duce another instance of a passable 
account of any game in any book 
which has taken its place in English 
literature? Occasionally in the 
lower ranks there stands out some 
description of a game that has in 
it the real zest of battle. Two at 





least have come within my own 
experience, one an account of an 
American football-match in the 
opening chapter of Miss Nosopy or 
Nownere, a book by the author of 
Mr. Barnes or New York, and the 
other the tale of a foot-race in one 
of the few good books on school-life, 
a story called Boys anp Masters, 
written many years ago by the 
present Master of Dulwich College. 
Modern histories have erred, and 
will err further in not giving games 
their due place. It may be thought 
that the subject of recreation is below 
the dignity of the Muse of History, 
but a greater mistake could not be 
made. If for instance a historian 
was in search (as he should be) of 
a telling picture of contemporary 
manners, where could he find the 
object of his search more strikingly 
depicted than on the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace on the occasion of a 
final tie for the championship at 
football? Bad as we hold the 
intense interest in professional foot- 
ball to be, the fact of the intensity 
and width of the enthusiasm (and 
historians deal presumably with 
facts) is beyond question. If we 
were not used to such things, how 
strange would the spectacle seem! 
Nearly seventy-four thousand people 
were gathered this year to watch the 
gladiatorial show, the eleven fighting 
the eleven, while as witness of the 
worth of the excitement the Leader 
of the House of Commons and an 
ex-Prime Minister viewed the scene, 
presented a trophy and made com- 
mendatory speeches to the comba- 
tants. And they talk about decadent 
Greece and the Olympic Games ! 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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WITH THE EYES OF THE SOUL. 


Ir was_a village of self-conscious 
age and unconscious pretension among 
its old Quaker families. The streets 
beneath their lofty elms were hushed ; 
the white-shuttered houses shrank 
behind iron fences and tidy lawns ; 
the flowers grew in decorous gardens. 
From the heart of the village a coach 
ran daily to a railroad town ten miles 
away. The grey-shingled meeting- 
house marked the end of the village, 
which stood on a broad grassy common 
where the main street branched off 
into three country roads. It was the 
oldest house in the State, bearing its 
date of 1712 in peaceful grey dignity. 
The Friends were unmistakably the 
patricians, and set the fashion of 
simplicity. They were a fine-looking 
people, the men’s faces striking be- 
yond the mere distinction of their 
broad-brimmed hats, the women’s 
peaceful and gracious beyond the 
suggestion of their quiet grey and 
white dress. The close bonnets kept 
their skins fair into middle age, and 
gave a demure touch to the rounded 
young contours. The young men and 
women had colour in their faces, and 
eyes that here and there rebelled. 
Did not the red blood stir in their 
veins when the sap mounted in the 
trees, and were they not as other men 
and maidens ? 

One at least, among them, and she 
a daughter of one of their oldest 
families, had a wild-rose bloom on her 
cheek and the longing of youth in her 
heart. Tie the bonnet close about the 
girl’s face; fold the kerchief smooth 
over her breast; Urath Drayton is 
no Quaker at heart, and all the grey 
and white in Christendom will never 


make her one. Yet she had been 
bred in the strictest traditions of the 
sect. It must have been a strong, 
though remote, strain of the world’s 
people which so often dominated the 
nearer Quaker influences. There were 
hints of a great-great-grandmother, 
a court beauty, in the family; and 
there were days when she lived again 
and had her way with the Quaker 
maiden. 

Urath had always had unquiet days ; 
even as a child they had come upon 
her. One of the first which she 
remembered was in the old attic, at 
the sight of an open chest full of 
quaint, lavender-scented crimson and 
gold brocades, high-heeled slippers, 
curiously-wrought buckles, and strange 
foreign-looking trinkets. How she had 
revelled in the warm rich colours ! 
And at last she had slipped one of the 
gowns over her head, and fastened a 
girdle of coins about her waist. Her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes danced ; and 
feeling herself transformed into some 
other creature from the Urath of 
every day, she had tripped down-stairs 
and stood before her mother. The 
mother gazed in bewilderment at the 
strange, brilliant figure the child made, 
but the father had turned and spoken 
in a stern voice. “ Urath,” he said, 
“thee looks like a picture of folly. 
Take off those gewgaws ; fold the gown 
and place it where thee found it ; lock 
the chest and bring me the key.” 

The father’s voice was very firm and 
final, and Urath obeyed. But there 
were other unquiet days; days when 
a longing for the things not of her 
world possessed her ; days when she 
must be free ; days when she would 
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escape into the woods and _ shout 
aloud, with a wild joy in the boisterous 
sound; days when the longing for 
colour goaded her to cull the brightest 
garden blossoms to deck herself like a 
young savage; days when she craved 
above all things motion, action ; when 
she would tear the little bonnet from 
her head, and whirling it round and 
round, would break into a dance, aban- 
doning herseif to a wild rhythmic 
movement, keeping time to some in- 
ward melody. On and on, in ever 
wilder measure, would go the dance, 
until panting and exhausted she would 
fall half fainting to the ground. These 
were days when nature took her sure 
revenge for generations of suppression. 

As the girl grew into maidenhood 
the scent of certain flowers, the sound 
of certain voices, the sight of the 
colours in the evening sky, or the 
mellow mystery of moonlight, worked 
upon her like some subtle intoxicant, 
awakening she knew not what of long- 
ing and desire. 

But the great unquiet day came some 
years later in the full tide of summer. 
The birds at dawn began it, piercing 
the still fresh air with their joy, exult- 
ing from full, passionate throats in 
the coming sunshine. She crept out 
of her bed, pushing open the shutters 
and bathing in the sweetness of the 
wet honeysuckle. Involuntarily she 
stretched out her arms toward the 
morning world. “ Here am I, Lord!” 
she seemed to say in answer to the 
joyous daily annunciation of God’s 
free gift of life. Then she turned 
and saw her soft grey garments beside 
the bed. She put them on, folding 
the white kerchief over the swelling 
bosom ; but she could not stay within 
doors, or even walk decorously as she 
should in the tiny garden. The long- 
ing for sound was upon her. There 
sang within her heart a half articulate 
Magnificat. The beauty of the new 
created day possessed her. 
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“ Be still and know that I am God,” 
had been the burden of her life’s 
training; “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour,” was the answer- 
ing cry of her full young heart. The 
birds had their hours of exaltation, 
why not she? They were a-wing to 
the open; she would follow. She 
lifted the latch of the little iron gate 
and went out into the street, past the 
meeting-house, and down the wildest 
of the roads leading toward the woods. 
In the broad isolation of the open 
country she ran, she called aloud, she 
shouted. Every slightest sound of 
life in the stillness woke its echo in 
her. She gave back the short, startled 
low of a cow from the meadows, and 
laughed in the faces of the wondering 
cattle as she passed. Her bonnet was 
off now, the early sunlight warming 
the dark shadows of her hair. Her 
head was up and her lips trying the 
bird-calls from the trees. Then came 
the rippling sound of the water over 
the pebbles. That too, she would try, 
but its silver tinkle eluded her throat ; 
she would have it then through 
another sense. Shoes off and stock- 
ings,—how the cool shock made her 
laugh! She would walk up the bed 
of the stream, laughing even when the 
pebbles bruised her feet,—lily things 
that should have leaves — laughing 
still with keener note at the pang of 
a sharp cut and the quick red stain 
of her blood in the water. She 
followed the stream and rested in the 
heat of noon to eat the berries, ripe 
and luscious in the pastures. 

As she came under the trees there 
were new bird-notes to echo, and she 
gave them back others from her 
own singing heart. In the wood- 
land depths a sudden chill of remote- 
ness overcame her, and she would 
turn back to find stockings and 
shoes, kerchief and bonnet again. 

But as she turned, her ear caught 
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the note of the wood-thrush and be- 
yond it a sound she had not heard 
before. It was a rushing, pouring 
sound, a distant orchestra of falling 
water. It freed her spirit, and her 
voice broke forth above it into sus- 
tained melody. All day she had 
eased her heart with fitful bursts 
and snatches of song; now, for the 
first time she sang, knowing the 
rapture of free expression. How 
long the way was, how long she 
sang as she walked, she did not 
know; but at last she reached the 
full orchestral music of the waters 
pouring over a high ledge into a pool. 
She stood on the brink looking into 
the deep, green basin of rock, finding 
there every colour her eyes had ever 
craved. 

Then, indeed, did the freed melody 
of her voice ring out, piercing down- 
ward to the pool, soaring upward 
above the sound of falling waters. 
Still as the voice called, there was 
a haunting note which it could not 
reach, and the striving for that dim 
note was a pain. While she sang 
she heard it and felt it within her, 
beating in her heart to be born. She 
pressed both hands down upon her 
breast, to ease the pang of the unborn 
note, an aspiring little figure, with 
small white feet upon the pool’s brink 
and head aloft in song. She heard it 
now quite clearly, from close behind 
her, the spirit-note! And now at 
last it came, an exultant, full- 
throated tone, thrown across the 
harmony by a man’s voice of wonder- 
ful power. She caught it, striking 
it again and again, until with a quick 
joyous burst her voice blended into 
the solution of the cadence, dying 
into the muffled harmony of the 
falling waters. 

A sudden faintness overcame her ; 
the warm air trembled in a veil be- 
fore her eyes; she swayed forward 
toward the dazzling waters, then 
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backward, catching at the slender 
birch sapling on the brink. But 
the birch sapling, being insensate, 
would have given her to the pool. 
It was a man’s arms which caught 
her from the dizzying depths and 
drew her down upon the cool green 
bank, a quiet little figure once again. 
They were still so close to the brink 
that he could catch the spray and 
sprinkle it over her face and hands 
as she lay in peaceful unconscious 
ness. When the red had come back 
into her lips she looked up into his 
face and saw that he was young and 
strong, and the colour crept over her 
neck and warmed her cheeks, and 
her eyes glistened through the wet 
mist over brow and hair. 

The man smiled down at her from 
his wide blue eyes. ‘“ Do you always 
faint,” he asked, “when you sing?” 

“Did I faint? I thought I fell.” 

“You tried to fall.” 

“Oh no, I tried not to fall.” 

“Did the water teach you that 
song?” 

“T do not know. 
know it?” 

“T learned it from you.” 

“From me? But I heard you 
sing it.” 

“No, I heard you first.” 

“We must have both heard it at 
once.” 

“Then it must be the song of the 
falling waters.” 

“Yes, we will call it the Song of 
the Falling Waters.” 

“Do you know you would have 
fallen into them if I had not caught 
you?” 

She sat up, brushing some drops 
from the hair on her forehead, and 
leaning forward looked into the pool. 
“Yes, I should have fallen in,” she 
said. 

“ Don’t you care?” 

“Tt would have been cool.” 

“Tt would have been cold ; it would 
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have been death. 
thank me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you care?” 

“T am not sure that I care.” 

“But you shiver. Ah, you do 
know! You do care!” 

“Yes, I think I care. On some 
days it is beautiful to be alive.” 

“Ts it not good to be alive on all 
days ?” 

“Some days I do not live at all.” : 

“ Those are not good days ; but you 
are so young, you should live every 
day.” 

“ People will not let me live every 
day.” 

“What do you mean ? 
not let you live?” 

“My father, my mother, my aunt, 
the people in the village, in the 
meeting-house. They all think it is 
wrong,—the things I love—colour, 
music, motion.” 

“ Ah, I understand ; you are of the 
Quakers. Yes, your face is fair and 
soft like them. But where did you 
get the eyes with the fire in them, 
and the voice with the passion in it?” 

“T do not know. We are of the 
Friends, but I had a far-off grand- 
mother who was of the world’s people.” 

“ And you have always lived here, 
in the village yonder?” 

“T have never been away from 
here.” 

“Will you tell me your name?” 

“ My name is Urath, Urath 
Drayton.” 

“ Urath, Urath Drayton. Why 
don’t you ask me some questions ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Am I not as strange to you as 
you to me?” 

“No, I seem to know you.” 

“Why do you not say thee to me 
then?” 

“Because you are of the world’s 
people. We say thee only to Friends.” 

“ But I should like you to say it to 
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me, and I should like to try it with 
thee.” 

“Thee will make mistakes, and be 
thinking more of thy words than thy 
meaning.” 

“Wise little Quakeress! So you 
feel as if you knew me, even though 
T am of the world’s people?” 

we Sy 

“Where do you think I came from, 
just in time to save you?” 

“T do not know.” 

“T am from the big world down 
below. I study at a big university,— 
a foolish thing it seems to do when there 
is so much wisdom to be found in the 
woods. But I go back to the big 
world to-morrow. My name is Arnold 
Harden, and I have been resting eyes 
and brain for a while ; rusticating at 
the farm by the pool, where you came 
trespassing to-day.” 

“T followed the stream.” 

“Yes, and cut your foot ; see, it is 
bleeding. Let me bind this leaf about 
it; this foot is too white and soft for 
stony ways. You followed the stream 
and I followed your voice, and stood 
behind you, listening until I heard 
your song. You did not turn or seem 
startled when I first sang it; it was 
afterwards you fainted. Were you 
startled ?” 

“No, anything might happen on a 
day like this.” 

“Yes, anything might happen; but 
aren’t you glad I happened to come 
in time to save you?” 

“Tam glad you happened to come 
in time to sing with me.” 

“Won't you thank me then ?” 

“For the singing? Yes.” 

“ How will you thank me?” 

“Listen to the water, falling, 
falling.” 

“How will you thank me, Nixie, 
water-sprite ?” 

“How should I thank you?” 

“With your lips and from your 
heart, you demure Siren.” 
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“T thank you then, from my 
heart.” 

“That was from your lips, not with 
them.” His laughing eyes played over 
her face taking note of all its sweet 
confusion. “ How many shades of 
red did your grandmother give you, 
Urath, to dye that white Quaker 
throat!” He drew himself along the 
grass closer to her and touched her 
hand. “And why does the red dye 
follow my hand thus, and thus, and 
thus?” Then as the thrill of her 
touch moved him he bowed his head 
down to her fingers, putting his lips 
to them. 

Trembling she drew herself away 
from him. Her voice shook and 
choked her. The words would not 
come ; when they did they were not 
the ones she wanted. “You ought 
not,—oh why do I want to let you?” 
she said. 

“Did not our voices find and blend 
with each other just now?” 

“They were like spirits,—but our 
arms, our hands, our lips, they are 
flesh.” 

“Spirits then may mate unques- 
tioned? Believe me, dear, the same 
laws govern flesh.” 

“Somehow you are wrong.” 

“On a day like this, there is no 
wrong. Ask of the water there, 
calling, calling.” 

“Hush! Let me listen! That 
was the thrush’s note again!” 

“Who taught you to sing? Was 
the thrush your master?” 

“T never sang before as I did 
to-day.” 

“ Do you know why?” 

“No.” 

“What makes the thrush’s note so 
sweet ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ The desire of life.” 

“ The desire of life ?” 

“The bird’s note, the flower’s scent, 
the water’s call, the summer’s secret, — 


it was all in your voice when you 
sang, it is all in your eyes now; it is 
the desire of life.” 

“The desire of life?” 

“Yes, that is what makes you want 
to let me. It is right to live; it is 
right to desire life, and its fulness 
and breadth.” His arms closed around 
her, drawing her close to his breast. 
“ Beautiful child,” he said, “ beautiful 
opening flower ; it is as good and right 
to hold you here and touch your eyes, 
and cheeks and lips, as it is for the 
bird to call to his mate, and the flower 
to give out its perfume to the wooing 
of the breeze. You tremble and draw 
in your breath at my touch. It is 
the slow, soft approach to the summer’s 
secret, the mystic awakening of your 
womanhood.” At each low word he 
touched her subtly, lingeringly, him- 
self exalted by her enwrapping mag- 
netism. She was like a harp a-tune 
in his hands. He drew her down to 
him. <A strange new light kindled 
in his wide blue eyes ; his lips parted 
over his strong white teeth in a faint 
smile of conscious mastery. “ You 
know now what I mean by the 
summer’s secret, the desire of life ?” 

Her eyes awoke at his words, 
dwelling curiously upon him. A long 
intense shudder passed through her 
body. With a supreme effort she 
threw off the spell, and stood before 
him, freed of his touch, possessing 
herself. ‘“ The desire of life is strong,” 
she said ; “ but there is another desire, 
and it is stronger.” 

“ What desire is that?” 

“Tt is the desire of the soul.” 

She looked in his face and the tears 
came into her eyes, for she saw that, 
for all his nearness, he did not under- 
stand. But although her grey skirt 
brushed his arm, so near she stood, 
a barrier rose between them, and when 
he would touch her again he seemed 
not to find her. Bewildered, sobered, 
he let her bare white feet pass him. 
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She turned once, her face suffused 
with a soft light which radiated 
toward him as through a mist. “I 
go now,” she said. “ Fare thee well.” 


So came the awakening in the cool 
of the evening, steps retraced, the 
shoes and stockings never found, the 
soiled kerchief folded closer over 
the breast which held the summer's 
secret; a sober home-coming to her 
life of every day. It was to that 
life her father’s voice belonged as he 
demanded: “Where has thee been 
all day?” and the placid tones of her 
mother: “My child, thee does not 
look well. Has thee hurt thyself in 
any way?” 

But in the girl the two lives clashed 
together, and her body was rent by 
the long struggle. A violent rush of 
tears and sobs was her only answer, 
all unheard before in the Friends’ 
household. 

“My child, my child, thee has a 
fever!” said the quiet mother. 

The little bed-room was guarded 
closely until the fever spent itself, 
and Urath lay white and still, won- 
dering where the weeks of summer 
had gone. The birds had hushed their 
singing now. Her cheeks burned, 
and her lips were parched, and she 
longed for the cooling waters there, 
falling, falling all day into the deep 
green pool. And when at last she 
was well again, she tried to remember 
the song of the waters, but it was 
locked for ever in her breast, for the 
voice had broken with its own ecstasy 
as it touched the note for which it 
had longed. In speaking, even, it had 
changed to a lower key, so that it 
suited well with the quiet little figure 
which rose up from the bed of suffer- 
ing and went forth into the grey light. 

All the days were quiet days now, 
with only a flutter of the summer’s 
secret under the white kerchief when 
memory stirred. 
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And thus a year passed, and yet 
another year of this hushed life. 
In this time she gained great favour 
with the Friends, for she had been 
moved to speak in meeting, and at 
such times a lyric eloquence poured 
forth from her young lips. When 
the low voice shook with the surging 
tide of words, some of the Friends 
were doubtful and disturbed, but 
others were reminded of the psalms 
of David, of the lyric outbursts of 
Ruth and Mary, and said that Urath 
was truly moved by the Spirit. 

After those days when the Spirit 
moved her the girl would come back 
to the meeting-house, walking round 
it, standing on the steps, or sitting 
for hours within the shadow of the 
doorway. To those who saw her she 
seemed as if waiting for, or listening 
to, the voice of the Spirit. 

One day, when there was no sound 
in the village street but the shrill 
buzz of the locusts and the croon of 
insect-life in the grasses, she stood 
there, the hazy air toning her figure 
into perfect harmony with the old 
grey-shingled building, till she looked 
the very picture of the quiet life. 
The fields to the right and left of 
the meeting-house were fragrant with 
the hay-making, and now and again 
a huge waggon moved slowly out of 
them, turning into one of the roads. 
The girl watched them and seemed 
to listen. She stood very still. The 
droning rhythm of summer fields was 
in her ears, but she seemed to listen 
for some sound which should come 
out of the woods. 

At last she heard it, a faint note 
fading into the rhythm of the fields 
until she doubted having heard it 
at all. It came again from the far 
woods, growing clearer, louder, and 
with it the sound of horses’ feet and 
the creak and strain of a heavy 
waggon lumbering slowly along the 
road. Now, at last, there was no 
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doubt. It was a curiously sweet 
thrilling whistle, piercing clearer and 
clearer through the veiled air. 

The girl turned toward the sound. 
Under the demure grey bonnet the 
wild-rose pink of her cheeks burned 
a deeper red, and the dark eyes 
caught a light not known in the old 
meeting-house. She could follow the 
melody plainly now ; it was the song 
she had learned of the falling waters, 
and in it she heard an echo of the 
summer’s secret,—the desire of life. 

She stepped deliberately out of 
the doorway, came down the walk, 
and leaned over the gate into the 
road, so near, he could not but look 
at her as he passed, her head lifted 
in proud expectancy above the dainty 
kerchief, her firm young bosom rising 
and swelling beneath it. 

The thud of the horses’ hoofs was 
loud in her ears, and the rattle and 
creak of the heavy waggon drawing 
nearer, but above it all was the 
thrilling melody. The girl’s lips 
parted ; she drank in the sound ; 
her thirsty soul fed upon it. The 
waggon was in sight, but it came on 
slowly, with creak and heave from 
the heavy load. On the piled-up 
hay, in full sight of the girl, 
rode the man, his large strong frame 
thrown back at ease, his hair in a 
warm light tangle above his forehead, 
his face raised to the sun, his fair 
moustache crisped over his full lips 
pursed in whistling, his eyes a-dream. 

The waggon came abreast of the 
gate, and the girl’s eyes fastened on 
the man’s eyes, calling to them. The 
man’s eyes rested calmly upon her 
face, and then looked off into the 
haze, his soul following the sound of 
his lips. 

Why he rode there in the waggon 
she knew not; why he had not 
known her she could not think. She 
only knew that in his voice was the 
power of pictures, and in his face 
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the spell of dreams. And out of 
the heart of her many longings grew 
one great desire, that he should look 
for once in her face, and know her 
soul’s longing for his soul ; but there 
was no response in his face, no quiver 
even of recognition. 

The waggon had passed now, leav- 
ing behind a fine fragrant dust and 
the trailing hay which had caught 
in the gate. The waggon had passed, 
but the boy-driver had turned and 
stared wonderingly at the girl. She 
had raised her hands and was pressing 
them against her ears as if the sound 
of the whistling hurt her. But she 
was shutting out the sound so that 
she could hear the echoes—“ The 
summer’s secret,—the desire of life!” 
—and she had said, “There is a 
desire stronger still, the desire of the 


soul.” The desire of the soul? That 
was love. The desire of life? That 
was the desire of the senses. And 


the senses,—they were but the voices 
of the soul. What know we of the 
soul without them? Through the 
senses, then, she would reach him, 
for had not their voices blended in 
that wonderful solution, presaging a 
deeper unity of soul ? 

The whistling had stopped now, 
and the man and the boy in the 
waggon were talking. 

“You say the girl covered her ears, 
Percy? She must have a deaf soul. 
That is worse than blind eyes like 
mine.” 

“She looked as if you gave her a 
headache.” 

The man laughed softly. “How 
did she look, Percy, this poor girl 
with the deaf soul ?” 

“She was one of the Quaker girls 
standin’ outside the meetin’-house.” 

“Oh, that was the reason she 
covered her ears. The Quakers have 
no music, you know.” 

“Well, first she seemed to be 
listenin’ with all her ears, and her 























mouth open, a-starin’ right at you. 
Then, when we got past, she just 
clapped her little hands tight over 
her ears as if she couldn’t stand 
another bit.” 

“ How did she look, Percy?” 

“ Well, most of them Quaker girls 
is fair-like and good- lookin’, but she 
was a regular stunner.” 

“Tell me just how she looked, 
Percy.” 

“She had great big brown eyes, 
and red lips, with little white teeth 
like on a ear of young corn, and her 
skin all white, and pink and soft 
lookin’. —Here’s where we unload the 
hay.—Mebby she'll be standin’ there 
yet, when we go back, if you don’t 
frighten her away with your bird- 
calls and your whistlin’.” 

“Let us hurry, then, with the 
unloading.” 

But hurry as they would the 
Quaker girl was gone from the meet- 
ing-house as they repassed. 

“ You are sure she is not anywhere 
about ?” said the man as they turned 
the waggon reluctantly from the 
village street into the woodland road. 

“ Don’t see her, nowhere,” said the 
boy dejectedly. “ You might just as 
well give us a tune.” 

The man’s lips pursed themselves 
again and the whistling struck upon 
the drowsy evening air, like the call 
of the wood-thrush to its mate. 
Then, as they jogged slowly home- 
ward, he took another theme, a woo- 
ing melody with the lure of summer 
woods and waters high among the 
hills. 

The waggon stopped in the deep 
shade of the woods to rest the horses, 
but the man still whistled, working 
a spell of silence and mystery over 
the boy. 

“Get up,” said the lad at length, 
to the quiet horses, “get up, there!” 
and looking off into the green dusk 
he seemed to see a figure slip behind 
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a tree. Who could tell what he saw 
while that whistling sounded through 
the woods? After a while he looked 
behind him again, and a little cold 
shiver ran down his back, for he saw 
distinctly the figure of a woman in a 
long black cloak and with bare bowed 
head, moving swiftly from tree to 
tree. He caught his whip and lashed 
the horses until they sprang ahead in 
great, jerking bounds. The whistling 
stopped ; the man sat up. “ What is 
it, Perey?” he asked. 

“T want to get out of this wood, 
that’s all,” said the boy in a voice 
that quavered strangely. 

“What have you seen, Percy ?” 

“T dunno, but I wish you'd stop 
your whistlin’ and talk to a fellow. 
Whoa, there, come down there !” 

“Tell me some more about the 
Quaker maiden, then. Did she wear 
the grey gown and little bonnet, with 
a lot of white around the face, and 
something soft and white folded over 
her breast ?” 

“Yes, that’s the way she was 
dressed, just like them all, only she 
looked different like.” 

“ How did she look different ?” 

“Well, she looked more as if she 
was alive and kickin’ than most of 
‘em do. She was a regular beauty, 
she was !” 

“T wonder now if she wants a load 
of hay, Percy, or some summer apples ? 
We must find out when we go to the 
village again.” 

The boy chuckled to find the strange 
woodland figure vanishing behind the 
picture of the pretty Quaker girl 
buying summer apples. “I dunno 
how we'd find her again. She won’t 
be standin’ outside the meetin’-house 
for ever.” He grinned broadly as he 
thought of her, but still he did not 
venture to look behind him until the 
road led out from the woods into the 
open and across a familiar meadow 
bathed in rosy mist from the last 
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deep glow of the sun. At sight of 
the home-farm and the home-cattle 
the lingering fear of the wood passed, 
and the low of a cow with her calf 
in the barn hushed the echo of the 
wood’s melody in thoughts of the 
evening’s work. 

“ A new calf, eh, Percy?” 

“Yes, it’s the old brindle. 
must hurry with the unhitchin’. 
up there!” 

“Let me out at the pool, Percy, 
the old spot, the rock behind the tree, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know, there, in the thicket 
above the pool. It’s a dangerous 
spot ; you ought to be careful.” 

“T am careful, Percy, and I know 
every stone and pebble of the pool. 
Don’t I bathe in it?” 

“ Yes, it’s all right when I’m there 
to watch you. Want your fiddle this 
evenin’ ?” 

“No, but I would like the guitar if 
you will bring it to me.” 

“T will, if you'll play me that 
dance you was playin’ the other night.” 

“That I will. Let me out now, 
and don’t be long. I feel as if I 
could catch the music of that falling 
water for the accompaniment to-night, 
and then the song will be finished at 
last. I hope for great things with 
that little song, Percy.” 

“ Ain’t you comin’ in to supper?” 
called the boy, already half-way to the 
house. 

“Not to-night.” The man stood 
still, silently listening. Then he 
whistled a few notes softly, and 
stopped to listen again. Then a few 
more and he laughed aloud. “ Ah, 
I have you at last!” he exulted, and 
threw out the notes in a triumphant 
voice, clear, piercing, silvery, above 
the liquid uproar of the waters. Then 
he sat down making himself comfort- 
able against the tree and humming 
the melody over and over while he 
waited for the boy. 
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“ Here you are,” said Percy, hand- 
ing him the guitar. “ And here’s a 
kettle of new milk and some fresh- 
baked ginger-bread to keep you from 
starvin’. Mother says you can’t live 
off fiddlin’.” 

The man smiled over the guitar, 
which he was rapidly tuning. Then 
he took a sup of the milk, and turn- 
ing toward the boy, struck a whimsical 
dance-measure on the strings, whist- 
ling the melody to the sound of 
the falling waters. There was elfin 
laughter in the notes, and now and 
again a sweet, wild challenge to Pan. 
The boy felt the music like wine in 
his blood; he threw back his head, 
laughing and kicking his heels, and 
then broke into a dance, careering 
swiftly round and round on the grass. 

The measure quickened, the boy 
danced madly on. The music stopped 
abruptly ; the boy reeled and then 
stood still, staring ahead of him 
motionless, transfixed. In the deepen- 
ing green twilight, just above the 
pool, and hidden from the man by 
the large tree, stood a woman,—a 
gipsy rather, a witch, a spirit! Never 
had the boy seen such a one,—a robe 
of scarlet and a girdle of gold, white 
arms and neck flashing through a 
mantle of loosened black hair held 
low on the brow by a fillet of gold ! 
And the face, the strange, wild face ! 
Her flaming eyes were bent straight 
upon the boy, the whole figure charged 
with a wild mysterious beauty. The 
boy gave a half articulate cry, and, 
turning, ran like a fawn along the 
meadow-path to the house. 

The man sat up. “ Whois there?” 
he cried. Only the sound of the 
water answered him, falling, falling 
into the pool. ‘“ Who is there?” he 
cried again. 

The man’s face turned toward the 
pool. The woman stepped from be- 


hind the tree and stood before him 
proudly. She stood as who should 
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say, “I am here.” The man bent 
forward and fixed his blue eyes, the 
eyes of a dreamer, upon her. She 
raised her head and the consciousness 
of her superb beauty held her at poise. 
It was enough that he saw her, that 
he looked in her face at last. Her 
bosom swelled proudly, her eyes sent 
out their fire; in that moment she 
tasted to the full her woman’s power. 

But the man drew back, and brush- 
ing his hands over his face seemed to 
dispel the vision of her. He turned 
away with a half impatient sigh and 
looked toward the pool. She took a 
step toward him, her softened eyes 
pleading for his eyes, her hands 
going out longingly to him. Still he 
cid not turn or look at her. 

“Who is there?” he said once more 
slowly, dreamily. 

The girl started back as if struck. 
He had seen, seen her in all the ful- 
ness of her beauty, and he could ask 
that! Her eyes dwelt still upon him, 
on the unforgotten strength of outline. 
Had she nothing in her for him to 
remember? The same large, firm 
hands which had touched her, waking 
the woman in her, went out now in a 
curious seeking way toward his guitar. 
He drew it slowly toward him, and 
in his face was a rapt passion. Dimly 
she realised that it was the passion 
of the artist, apart from her and her 
world. His hand touched the strings, 
and the notes came out clear, piercing, 
silvery ; then softly, against the sound 
of the falling water, in intimate relation 
arose his voice. It was the melody 
she had taught him. It was her 
voice which had lured him then, her 
dead voice! Her voiceless beauty, 
herself, was nothing to him now. 

She put her arms up, warding off 
the music, the ghost of her dead past. 
She could endure the pain of it no 
longer. Gathering the black cloak 


close about her, she sank on to her 
knees within its sheltering folds, press- 
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ing her hands over her ears. She 
bowed her head and the black hair 
fell over it to the ground. And the 
man sang there, as if all unconscious 
of her. 


To the voice of the water calling, 
calling, 
The voice of my love was lent; 
With the voice of the water falling, 
falling, 
The voice of my love was blent. 


I heard her dear voice singing, singing, 
Like the heart of a bird on wing; 

I sent a note to her ringing, ringing, 
The note she had tried to sing. 


“Come here,” said the water falling, 
falling, 
A voice from the cool, green deep. 
**T come,” said the voice of her, calling, 
calling, 
“A tryst with my soul to keep.” 


“T sing thee a song of love calling, 
calling, 
I sing thee a song of sleep ; 
I sing thee of waters falling, falling, 
A song from the cool, green deep. 


I sing thee a dream of waking, waking, 
In a world all colour and fire; 
sing thee a dream of taking, taking 
Thy fill of the heart’s desire.” 


“T come,” said the voice of her, calling, 
calling, 
**T come to thy heart of gold.” 
She swayed on the pool’s brink, falling, 
falling ; 
The waters leaped to enfold. 


Has she kept her tryst there, falling, 
falling 
Into the cool, green deep ? 
Has she found her soul there, calling, 
calling, 
The dream in the long, long sleep ? 


And there where the water is falling, 
falling, 
I will go by the wood-pool’s way ; 
With the voice of my great love calling, 
calling, 
I will waken her soul some day. 


To the girl on the ground the 
penetrating sweetness of the melody 
L 
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was like a pain stabbing at her heart. 
She writhed under it, shutting out the 
words, and hearing only her own bitter 
thoughts. “ What have I done? Alas, 
what have I done? Fool, fool that I 
am! I would reach him through the 
senses, and my voice is gone. I have 
made myself a picture of folly to please 
his eyes and he turns them from me. 
The sound of his music is more to him 
than the sight of my pain!” Ina 
sudden frenzy she threw back her 
hair, and her eyes sought his face once 
more, his dreaming face. She started 
to her feet, and catching his hand 
from the strings she pressed it against 
her eyes, her cheeks, her lips, in the 
abandonment of despair. “I love 
you,” she cried, “I love you!” 

She looked into his eyes; in their 
vague beauty there was no response, 
only a sharp wonder dawning on his 
face. With a low, hurt cry her fingers 
loosed his hand. She sprang from him, 
and in the next instant the sound of a 
plunge into the pool struck sharp above 
the sound of the falling waters. 

“Urath!” the call of the man’s 
voice foliowed her. ‘“ Urath, Urath !” 

The leaping waters caught her, 
drawing her down into their cool 
depths. For an instant their swirling 
gloom closed over her,—and then there 
were arms about her, and her head 
held up beyond their reach,—strong 
hands that grasped her, strong arms 
that lifted her,—a strong man bend- 
ing over her, as once long before upon 
the pool’s brink. But it seemed to 
her the darkness had gathered quickly ; 
she could hardly see his face. 

He spoke to her. “My love,” he 
said, “my love, why hast thou done 
this thing?” 

“Forshame that you did not love me, 
and pain that you did not know me.” 

“Child, child with the passionate 
soul!” He spread out her wet gar- 
ments about her as if she were a little 
child. His fingers with some peculiar 


delicacy of their own brushed the 
water from her face, her neck, her 
arms, and spread her hair about her, 
lingering in its dark meshes. They 
rested on her eyes and lips for a 
moment, tracing the outlines of them. 
“ How beautiful thou art, my love!” 

“You think it,—now, here in the 
dark ¢” 

“T know it now in the dark.” 

“Am I not then beautiful in the 
light ?” 

“Thou art most beautiful in the 
light.” 

“Why then do you turn your eyes 
from me?” 

“That I might see thee nearer, 
sweet.” 

“You looked toward the pool where 
I sang that day?” 

“Yes, I listened to thy voice.” 

“My voice broke that day. I was 
ill, and it never came again.” 

“Tt came to me, love; it followed 
me over the sea, and it sang to me 
the song of the falling waters, until 
one day I knew what you meant by 
the desire of the soul; but that was 
not until after much pain.” 

“How dark it grows, here in the 
hollow ; let us go up into the light.” 

“Dost fear the pain of the dark, 
love? That is the pain that taught 
me to know the light.” 

“ But you cannot even see me.” 

* Ay, love, I see thee.” 

“ How then, by what light?” 

“ By the light of the soul, my only 
light.” 

“Thy only light ?” 

“These eyes of mine are blind to 
any other.” 

“Blind! What do you say? 
Can’t you see me at all?” 

“Only so can I see thee.” The 
speaking touch of his fingers was on 
her face. 

“ My love is blind ! 
be? ”» 

“Listen, I will tell thee. When 


How can that 
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I left thee I went to my betrothed, 
one of the proudest and most beauti- 
ful of the world’s women. But the 
sun shone only on the outside of her 
heart; she feared the dark. With 
my quickened senses I felt her 
shrink from me at the first threaten- 
ing shadow of my blindness, and I 
freed her before total darkness closed 
upon me. Ah, God, that day when 
it came, when I saw no more! There 
was a time of spirit-darkness, black- 
ness, despair, before I began to see 
the dawn within. The first glim- 
merings of it came with thy remem- 
bered voice, beloved! I heard thy 
sweet voice, singing, singing; I felt 
my own go out to meet and mingle 
with it. Elusive melodies had often 
haunted me, but I had never been 
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able before quite to grasp them. 
Now, in my quiet darkness, I felt 
I had but to listen and I should 
hear the faint sweet undertones 
which had been lost to my old im- 
patient self. In that quiet darkness 
the hidden meanings of many things 
found voice; I understood at last 
thy saying, ‘The desire of life is 
strong, but the desire of the soul is 
stronger.’ I came back to write the 
Song of the Falling Waters, and to 
woo thee with it, if happily I might 
find thee here and free of heart.” 

Her hand dwelt upon his eyes. 
She sat up, putting her lips to them. 
“The beautiful eyes of my love can- 
not see.” 

“With the eyes of my soul,” he 
answered, “I see thy soul.” 
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Ir is my misfortune to be a man 
of letters whose time is necessarily 
occupied with experiments in the 
science of living on nothing a week, 
a circumstance which confines me to 
places of entertainment where no 
charge is made. “The great thing,” 
I was once told, “is to go to every- 
thing that’s free.” It is a great thing 
for a man without money. I have 
tried it on a variety of things,—riots 
in Trafalgar Square, political meetings, 
philanthropic meetings, services (with 
a button for the collection), propa- 
gandist lectures, free libraries, free 
institutions of all kinds, — heaps of 
other things. And my favourite of 
all the heaps is the British Museum. 
The very pigeons on the outside seem 
to know me. I like that fashion of 
keeping pigeons to a building; it is 
nearly as good as keeping one’s own 
pigeons. Knowing no householder 
to recommend me, I have never been 
into the Reading- Room, and am 
forced to content myself with the rest 
of the Museum. Very few people 
know the contents as I do. I have 
plenty of time on my hands, — my 
time is an unsaleable commodity— 
and it costs me nothing to go in. 

Sauntering in one summer morn- 
ing, I turned to that part of the 
collection which has drawn me, since 
I was a child, with the strange 
fascination of antiquity. Passing by 
missals, manuscripts, autographs, and 
the like, I wandered up the broad 
staircase and found myself among the 
relics of forgotten empires. Lingering 
by strange symbols and ornaments, 
almost unearthly because they have 
been so long on earth, I came at 
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last to Egypt, the queen of all for- 
gotten things. And walking aim. 
lessly through rows of painted coffins, 
and figured wrappings, and things, 
strapped and swathed, and stiffened 
out of all recognition, of which not 
one person in a thousand realises 
what they are, I began to think. 

I tried to sweep, in imagination, off 
the face of the earth, the whole of 
the teeming, roaring life of the 
streets outside, and everything like 
it; to cover this island, and all the 
northern shores of Europe, with prim- 
eval forest; to travel away to the 
south-east, over the malarious swamp 
where Rome was to stand one day, 
over the Aigean coast where Athens 
had never yet been heard of, and 
to find the streets and garden-land 
where, hundreds and thousands of 
years ago, the life of the world cen- 
tred round the banks of the Nile,—to 
see the cornfields, and the fruit-trees, 
and the plots left for the papyrus-reed, 
among an endless network of canals ; 
to see old, old cities, which are now 
but mounds, standing in their prime, 
full of noise and hurry and busy life. 
It is hard to realise that those cities 
and pyramids were ever built, in a 
matter-of-fact way, as houses for men 
to live in and tombs for their burial. 
They have been curiosities so long, 
one forgets that they were not built 
for curiosities. 

Ages and ages ago, a man was 
living,—any man will do—somewhere 
in the long green strip of land that 
followed the courses of the Nile. 
Perhaps he was a landed proprietor, 
with his estate covered with canals 
and cornfields, his fish-preserves, his 
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garden of roses and lilies, jasmine, 
violets and narcissus. He spent his 
life in overseeing his servants, manag- 
ing his farm, saving up money for 
his children; there were not many 
absentee landlords in those days. Or 
perhaps he was a favourite at Court, 
the coming minister, whom it would 
be a good thing to know. At all 
events, he worked and played, rose 
up and lay down, feasted with music 
and dancing, married and brought up 
children. ‘To him the shadowy days 
of the great Rameses (who is not a 
man to us, but only a mummy) were 
the intensely living present, as real as 
the later Victorian era to ourselves. 
He walked about, in short, in the 
streets of Thebes, as we go from 
Holborn to Cheapside. The reflec- 
tion was not exactly a new one, but 
I found a good deal in it that was 
new to my imagination. 

The Museum was, as I said, only 
just open, and there were very few 
persons about, none, as it happened, 
in the room where I stood. I was 
quite alone in that chamber of the 
dead,—and yet I was not alone. I 
stood among a row of things which, 
as I knew now, were of my own flesh 
and blood. The coffins round the 
wall, huge effigies with impassive, 
inscrutable faces, looked on at me 
like human beings. I was among 
men, dead men, it is true, but men 
all the same. And here comes in the 
queer part of my story,—the above 
reflections are commonplace enough. 

Some one, or something, at my side, 
took up the thread and went on, re- 
plying to the train of my thoughts. 
[ heard no voice, and saw no face ; 
yet somehow or other there was an 
interchange of ideas. 

“Yes,” It said, “that man who 
lived in the days of the great Rameses 
died after a while. He thought of the 
resurrection of the body in a dif- 
ferent way from you. He believed 
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that his resurrection depended on the 
preservation of his body.” 

“Yes,” I rather felt than said. The 
room was bri; it and clear in the broad 
daylight, yet 1 nad the certain feeling 
that some one turned and looked at 
me, as if to see whether I took in the 
thought. “ Yes.” 

“There came a solemn ceremony ; 
it was the great ceremony of an 
Egyptian’s life, remember. There 
were the seventy-two days of mourn- 
ing, the swathing of the body, the 
painted case, the stone coffin. There 
was the silent funeral procession, the 
mufiled oars, carrying that dead thing 
across the river, which was not all 
dead—the spirit had not done with 
it, remember. You do remember?” 

Again came the ghost of an interro- 
gating glance, from Something without 
eyes, countenance, or visible presence. 
Again I assented. 

“For generations, for the sake of 
that body and that spirit, sacrifices 
were offered, and prayers said, in the 
chapel by the tomb. A costly tablet 
was put up, to ask the prayers even 
of the strangers who went by. Those 
who loved the dead man grudged him 
nothing of all this. Could you not 
have left him with it at least in 
peace? But you,—what do you do? 
His resting-place has lain waste and 
desolate for ages. There is no one 
now to pray and sacrifice in the 
chapel by the tomb. No one passes 
by. New things have come upon 
earth since our time, and you think 
you know more than all our science 
with your new Osiris,—yes, and per- 
haps you are right. But you cannot 
even let him rest forgotten. You 
must needs drag out his body to be 
stared at, in your sacrilegious day- 
light, in the grime of your poisonous 
fogs and mists. Sometimes, in the 
interests of science, you strip the 
corpse, and take the likeness of the 
face. Then you have something to 
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goupon. Then you can maunder in 
your histories and handbooks, about 
the command and the nobility of the 
Egyptian type. What do you know?” 
Here it seemed as if Something 
laughed bitterly. 

“You think now,” the mysterious 
Presence went on, “that it matters 
something to those who die, how you 
treat what is left of them after they 
are dead. You call the body worth- 
less, yet you bury it in a holy place; 
you read certain words over it ; you 
think it a terrible thing, even the 
most thoughtless of you, that any one 
you love should die without all this. 
Yet you would say the spirit is every- 
thing, and the body of no value at 
all. This man of whom we are speak- 
ing did not.” 

“T know,” 

“He was willing to give,—or 
rather his friends were willing to 
give—a great sum for the sake of 
knowing that the body would be pre- 
served, because the spirit, which they 
loved, would still need it after death. 
You think nothing of all this.” Some- 
thing conveyed a sort of sorrowful 
indignation, as human tones and 
looks might have done. “ You come 
here to stare at that body and others 


like it. Did he mean himself to be 
made a show? Did the rest of 
them ?” 


“But we know,” I said feebly, 
“that it can make no difference to 
them now.” 

There was a false ring about that, 
I felt conscious. I am not as well 
acquainted as some people with the 
ultimate destination of our souls and 
bodies, nor can I pronounce with 
entire confidence on the nature of 
that undiscovered country of which 
we have so few trustworthy descrip- 
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tions. I would have recalled my 
hasty answer, but it was passed over. 

“Do you ever think,” It said, with 
wondering, yet slow and imperturb- 
able scorn, as the ancestors of the 
ages might fitly speak to the races of 
yesterday—“do you ever think, you 
new nations, when you bury those 
you love, how it will please you to 
have them made curiosities a thousand 
years hence?” 

I was silent, while the prediction 
was given to me in the spirit what 
some unknown people should do to 
my people in the latter days. 

“Do you ever think that, ages 
from now, when you are all dead and 
gone, other nations will rise upon 
your ruins, as they did upon ours? 
You have a new Osiris; they will 
have anew Christ. Will your Christ, 
your graves, your holy places, be less 
to you because of that? They will 
come in and possess your lands, and 
make merry in your ruined cities, 
and desecrate your dead. How will 
that seem to you? And do you ever 
think that when the embalmer pre- 
pared his spices, and swathed the 
body, and it was left by the procession 
in the tomb, it was as when you 
lay down your lover or your friend, 
and read your last blessing, and 
commend the spirit to your God?” 

I started, and looked round at the 
silent, stiff, unrecognisable figure in 
the case against which I leant. The 
room was full of people talking and 
laughing; the mysterious voice, or 
fancy, or whatever it might be, was 
gone. There was nothing any longer ; 
only the tattered wrappings behind 
the glass looked, somehow, as if there 
had lately been a little stir under 
them. I looked more closely, but 
nothing moved. 
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“ NAPOLEON, the greatest man of 
whom history makes record, Napoleon 
the most wonderful commander, the 
most sagacious politician, the most 
profound statesman, lost by arms, 
Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and France. Fortune, that 
name for the unknown combinations 
of infinite power, was wanting to 
him, and without her aid the designs 
of man are as bubbles on a troubled 
ocean.” With these words Sir William 
Napier ended that famous History oF 
THE WaR IN THE PentNsuLaA which is 
at once a libel on the Spaniards who 
would not accept liberation from a 
despotic king and a bigoted clergy 
at the hands of the Champion of 
Democracy, a prose-poem in honour 
of the British army, and the most 
heart-felt, the most passionate, the 
most exquisitely irrational of all 
panegyrics on the Emperor of the 
French. This may seem much to say 
when one remembers the eloquence 
of official flatterers and certain pas- 
sages in the Reisepitper. It would 
appear diflicult to go beyond Lacépéde 
calling upon Napoleon to deliver the 
Spaniards as a new pledge of his love 
for the French. When Heine, after 
grave consideration, comes to the con- 
clusion that the Emperor embarked 
on the Bellerophon, more as a guest 
than as a prisoner, and only to give 
peace to Europe, he appears to have 
reached the very summit of the ab- 
surd. But the official flatterers, when 
they were not mere liars in flashy 
rhetoric and therefore _ relatively 


honest, were only unconscious im- 
postors, and with Heine praise of 
Napoleon was mainly a way of giving 
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pain to third persons. Napier was 
honest with all the sincerity of the 
vehement man who has no glimmer- 
ing of a sense of humour. 

The world has travelled away 
from him, from Lacépéde, and 
from Heine. Napoleon’s correspon- 
dence has not been published, and 
in particular the suppressed letters 
have not been partly revealed, for 
nothing. The mere “lying legend 
in honour of St. Napoleon” is in a 
very tattered state. The greatest 
man, the most sagacious politician, 
the most profound statesman, are 
not terms of Jaudation which would 
be used now even in the /fan- 
Jaronade of belief. But the most 
wonderful commander is still upright, 
and there are many who on _ that 
point are in full agreement with 
Napier. The German Emperor is 
one of them and has called the 
Corsican parvenu the model for all 
soldiers. Yet this consummate com- 
mander threw away one army in 
Egypt, led another to destruction in 
Russia, wasted a third in Germany, 
brought two ruinous invasions on 
France, and died the death of a 
mad rat ina hole at St. Helena. It 
is amusing to see how Napoleon’s 
admirers endeavour to reconcile this 
disastrous failure with his superiority 
of genius. Napier escapes from the 
difficulty by calling in Fortune. She 
is an ally easy to summon, but ill 
to work with. If she alone decides 
the fate of armies, what is the value 
of that military genius, of that art 
of war, of which Napier exalts the 
grandeur in other places? A man 
might as well be Don Gregorio de 
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la Cuesta, the absurd old Don who 
nearly maddened Wellington in the 
Talavera campaign, as the Emperor, 
if blind chance is to rule all. Indeed 
it would be better for him, for Don 
Gregorio died in his own land, in 
office and in some honour, but 
Napoleon in. prison and in one un- 
ending ignoble wrangle with Sir 
Hiudson Lowe. The attempt is some- 
times made to account for the failure 
of the general by the errors of the 
politician ; but war is only a mode of 
politics, as every real general knows. 
If Napoleon tried to do the impossible 
in pursuit of insane political aims, it 
was because his generalship was not 
good enough to keep him in contact 
with the reality of things. In other 
words, it was not of the best. Now 
and then military critics, who have 
all Napier’s want of humour and none 
of his sense of dignity, are found 
falling back on those mysterious 
intestinal disorders which affected 
Napoleon mostly when he had to 
deal with solid armies and generals 
who were not terrified at his name. 
The partiality of soldiers for the 
memory of Napoleon is intelligible 
enough. Nobody ever made so much 
of their profession, or carried on the 
business of soldiering on such an 
enormous scale for so long and with 
such a complete subordination of all 
national interests and human life to 


the mere trade of fighting. But the 
very consideration which explains 


their faith disables their judgment ; 
they have too many reasons to be 
partial to their hero to measure him 
fairly. Those of us who have not 
the same reason to magnify our 
office can make a sounder estimate. 
And the task is no such very difficult 
one. One need not agree with Swift 
that the art of war cannot be hard 
to master if we are to judge by the 
intellects of some of those who are 
known to excel in it, yet soldiers 
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have explained it so fully that any- 
body who is capable of mastering the 
simpler problems of mechanics can 
get at the heart of the science. As 
for the art, that is another matter ; 
it requires the artist, and he is not 
always the scientific man. No officer 
ever studied his profession more 
earnestly than Mack: the Archduke 
Charles wrote of war like an angel ; 
and both of them manceuvred like 
poor Poll. For the rest, we have 
the results to go by. How came it, 
when all is said and done, that this 
man, who disposed of greater re- 
sources than have ever been in the 
hand of a conqueror, who never met 
an opponent who was both able and 
intrepid till towards the end of his 
career (except at Acre where he was 
repulsed), failed against Moore in 
1808, was thoroughly beaten in 
Russia in 1812, was crushed in Ger- 
many in 1813, again in France in 
1814, and was at last swiftly and 
irretrievably routed in 1515? May 
not the most acceptable explanation 
after all be this, that the intellect 
of Napoleon has been immensely 
overrated? No definition of a great 
general can be framed which will 
not include him, but one star differs 
from another in glory. The propo- 
sition is that Napoleon ranks in the 
same class with Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Cesar, Gustavus, Marlborough, 
Frederick, or Wellington, but de- 
cidedly after every one of these great 
men. Also it is maintained that he 
falls below them because there was 
in him, what was absent in them, a 
strain of mere folly. 

The invasion of Egypt is perhaps 
not to be called foolishness so much 
as the wickedness of a dishonest 
gambler. If the venture was indeed 
designed to secure the Nile valley 
for France, then it was folly pure 
and simple; for success was impos- 
sible without a fleet, and Napoleon 
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had nothing save the broken, cowed, 
unpractised remnant of a navy. But 
his aim was probably not to conquer 
the East, but only to secure a field 
in which he might still act the 
general, a theatre on which he might 
play to the gallery till the time came 
for upsetting the Directors. In a 
few years the wickedness which sent 
him to Egypt grew into the down- 
right madness which entangled him 
in Spain and in Russia. Even in 
Egypt, when his intellect was fresh 
and there was still some check on 
his passions, when therefore he might 
have been expected to gauge the facts 
before him sanely, his miscalculation 
was wild. His sole chance of securing 
Syria depended on his power to take 
Acre. It was to that gambler’s chance 
he trusted, and he failed. That the 
town would be supported by the Eng- 
lish ships was a certainty, and against 
them he had nothing; his admirers 
would have no sarcasm sufficiently 
severe for an Austrian or a Spanish 
general who had miscalculated like 
this. It was no great force which 
was opposed to him. An obstinate 
Turkish pasha fighting for his life 
with his back against the wall of his 
harem, a dashing English post-captain, 
three or four British broadsides, a few 
score British marines, a few hundred 
resolute Turks, beat the greatest of 
commanders by manfully sticking to 
it. One wonders what would have 
been the result if Djezzar had been 
at Mantua, or Sydney Smith at 
Marengo. After a time Napoleon 
did have to face that combination, or 
better, and the result is instructive. 
Take, for instance, the invasion 
of Spain in 1808. Then he had a 
Djezzar Pasha to deal with in the 
shape of the Spanish people. It was 
wofully short of brains, and on the 
field of battle it was unsteady as 
hastily levied, undrilled men always 
are, be their race what it may. But 





it had the root of the matter in it. 
When its back was against the wall 
of its harem at Sarragossa it could 
fight with desperation, and it could 
worry on the lines of communication. 
On his flank was Moore who, with 
all respect to the fiery memory of 
Napier, was no better as to brains 
than Sydney Smith, though a graver 
person. To march on Madrid while 
Moore was in a position to strike at 
his communications was one of those 
blunders for which Napoleon would 
assuredly have rebuked his marshals ; 
yet he committed it himself. He 
thought that if he held Madrid he 
held Spain. He thought this after 
the 2nd of May, after the rising 
of the whole Spanish nation, after 
Baylen, in short after the most ample 
demonstration that it was an abso- 
lute mistake. Also he took it for 
granted that the English general 
would not make the obvious move. 
So he wasted twenty days at Madrid, 
playing for an adoring reception by 
the people, ranting at all who 
opposed his imperial will, and bully- 
ing Don Tomas de Morla, who 
truly deserved no better. Meanwhile 
Moore had done what it was his 
clear duty to do, though with the 
resigned valour of a man _ whose 
courage was more in his brain than 
his blood. The whole of the Em- 
peror’s vast apparatus of conquest 
came to the ground. He had accu- 
mulated army behind army to the 
lasting admiration of the mob which 
adores whatever is big, and twenty- 
five thousand British soldiers check- 
mated him by going where, on the 
most ordinary calculation of proba- 
bilities, he ought to have foreseen 
that they would go. After that his 
admirers may make all they please of 
the vigour of his pursuit, which none 
the less failed. The British army 
was vanishing into the cold wet 
mountains of Galicia when he came 
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up. Then he saw that there was no 
theatrical effect to be hoped for on 
the plains of Leon, no grand trans- 


formation-scene with an ever vic- 
torious Emperor towering over a 
prostrate British army. So he re- 


signed the pursuit to Soult and Ney, 
and went back to Valladolid to rant 
and bully again. 

This passage is one of the most 
characteristic in Napoleon’s life, and 
it has the merit of giving us not his 
measure only, but that of many of 
his admirers. We have all heard of 
the despatches which reached him 
just at the critical moment when he 
was going to show how to destroy 
Moore. They brought him news of 
the movements of Austria, and com- 
pelled him to turn to the general 
interests of his Empire. That was 
the deduction made by admiring sub- 
jects, but it was nothing more. If it 
were true, Napoleon would have had 
no excuse for stopping at Valladolid ; 
but it was not true. Nothing new 
had happened in Paris, or had been 
done by the Austrians. Napoleon 
was well aware before he entered 
Spain that Austria was arming, and 
she was doing no more when he 
resigned the pursuit of Moore. Months 
passed before he took the field against 
the Archduke who was to give him an 
opportunity of restoring his prestige. 
The Archduke wrote beautifully of 
war, but he fumbled sadly in the field ; 
he trembled before Napoleon, and he 
was epileptic. It was the last time 
that Napoleon had victory offered him 
on such easy terms; and it was also 
the last in which he ended a campaign 
as conqueror. Henceforth he was 
to do what he had done in Spain, to 
misjudge the country, the people and 
his opponents,—that is to say, to do 
what a bad general does. 

Yet that scene with the despatches, 
which was played to the gallery, has 
admirably answered its purpose. Some 
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eminent historians, and many distin- 
guished military critics, have sat 
among the gods, and claptraps, false 
fires, loud rhetoric, and showy attitudes 
have a great effect on that part of 
the house. The mere cleverness of 
Napoleon is amply shown by his 
mastery of these arts and his estimate 
of his audience. The Duke of Wel- 
lington once remarked to Izquierdo 
how strange it was there should be so 
many quacks in the world, and the 
sententious old Spaniard replied that 
it was not strange at all considering 
how many dupes there were. Now 
Jonathan Wild the Great, as the 
Duke called him, had numbered the 
dupes pretty accurately. He knew 
that there is in the world an immense 
capacity for foolish, open-mouthed 
admiration of whatever is done with 
a vast amount of show, because there 
is a strain of vulgarity innate in the 
majority of mankind. On this weak- 
ness did Napoleon play with a master- 
touch. He knew that there are 
numbers of men, not merely silly 
people either, who would think him 
a far greater man than Frederick 
simply because he commanded larger 
armies. ‘They would not stop to con- 
sider that vaster hosts could be raised 
out of the numerous and _ servile 
population of France than from 
Prussia. Still less would they re- 
member that the greatness of a man’s 
work is to be judged by the results 
and the strength of the opposition 
overcome, not by the magnitude of 
the means. To employ an enormous 
army only to achieve failure is a proof 
of one of two forms of folly. It may 
show either that a man has made his 
host so big that it sinks merely from 
its own unwieldy proportions, or that 
he has undertaken a task which no 
force can fulfil. Both errors are those 
of a bungler. The only real question 
concerning Napoleon is whether he 
was guilty of only one or of both. 
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In Russia he committed the two mis- 
takes together. In Spain, and in 
Germany during 1813, he was chiefly 
wrong in attempting the impossible. 
Yet since Napoleon wanted the 
applause of the gallery he was not 
far wrong. ‘There are still people 
who quote the scale in which he acted 
as if to use great forces only to be 
beaten was in itself a merit. 

There are some who are prepared 
to allow that Napoleon was not wise, 
that his ambition blinded him, and 
that withal he was very wicked ; but 
they will have it that he was very 
able. His correspondence is a perfect 
arsenal to these apologists. When 
downright forgeries, and papers doc- 
tored to give him a prophetic air after 
the event, are put aside, more than 
enough remains to prove that he did 
not want for ability. So much we 
might have taken for granted. No 
Jonathan Wild the Great can become 
supreme of blackguards if he is a born 
fool; but also no Jonathan is hanged 
only because he is Jonathan. Over- 
sights and miscalculations, and blun- 
ders due to native brutality help to 
bring him to the gallows. With 
Napoleon it so frequently happened 
that he made the very mistakes he 
rebuked in his lieutenants. Thus he 
scolded his generals in Spain, very 
tartly and with good cause, for wasting 
six thousand men after the defeat at 
Salamanca. They left them scattered 
in small garrisons which were snapped 
up one after another so soon as the 
Allies got the upper hand in the field. 
This is very well and very proper for 
the instruction of the studious soldier ; 
but in the months during which the 
Emperor was expounding elementary 
principles in this luminous way for 
the correction of his subordinates, he 
repeated their mistake not with six, 
but with ninety thousand men whom 
he left in unsupported garrisons after 
the Russian disaster. The story has 


a sequel which is not without merit. 
Napier (who is quoted so much because 
he is the most respectable of Napoleon’s 
thorough-going admirers) excuses him 
for holding the line of the Elbe in 
1813 on the ground that he had to 
endeavour to save these very garrisons. 
Had it been Marmont, had it even 
been Soult, Sir William would have 
been ready enough to point out that 
this story shows how one blunder 
makes many. A false position had 
to be taken because a mistake had 
been made. It is not enough for the 
man of action to discourse wisely ; he 
must act wisely. Sir Walter Scott, 
a greater and better man _ than 
Napoleon, is not known to have 
managed his money-affairs success- 
fully ; but shortly before his ruin he 
wrote a letter full of admirable sense 
to Terry on that very subject. 

We have the word of Turenne, a 
greater master of war than ever came 
in Napoleon’s way till he met the 
Duke at Waterloo, that he who has 
made no mistakes in war has not 
made it long. The point is not, 
however, that Napoleon sometimes 
judged wrong ; he was but man born 
of a woman, and liable to err; it is 
that he was by his own act in an 
utterly false position, and to him a 
mistake either on his own part, or in 
a subordinate, was ruin. The Duke 
probably committed an error when 
he abstained from crushing Marmont, 
as he might have done a few days 
before Salamanca; but he won the 
battle none the less, and it was more 
effective than it would have been a 
few days earlier. The Duke’s position 
was sound, and he could afford to 
make mistakes and still retain the 
power to profit by his enemy’s. There 
are those who persist with almost 
fatuous iteration in telling you that 
if Vandamme had not been beaten 
at Culm, if Macdonald had not 
been beaten at the Katzbach, if Ney 
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had not been routed at Dennewitz, 
Napoleon would never have been com- 
pelled to fall back from Dresden. 
They do not see that they condemn 
their hero out of his own mouth. In 
the early days of the Spanish war he 
had written that a defeat is a mere 
incident in-a campaign, and that if 
it is fatal that is because your posi- 
tion is radically wrong. Indeed, by the 
standard he set up for his lieutenants, 
what excuse had he for holding on to 
the line of the Elbe when an easily 
foreseen incident in a campaign must 
bring disaster? But ifs and supposes 
are used on his behalf till they become 
a weariness to the flesh, and an offence 
to everyone who can reason. They 
run riot over the Waterloo campaign. 
Nothing is more common than to 
find people saying that if Erlon’s 
corps had come in on the rear of the 
Prussian right at Ligny, or if Grouchy 
had kept Bliicher back at Waterloo, 
the result of the campaign (sometimes 
it is the whole history of Europe) 
would have been different. It is no 
such matter. If Erlon had fallen on 
the rear of the Prussian right at Ligny 
there is no doubt that Bliicher would 
have been more severely beaten, and 
that he could not then have given 
Wellington a promise of support at 
Waterloo ; he would have fallen back 
on Liége and have rallied on his 
reserves. The Duke in that case 
would have retired through the forest 
of Soignes on his reserves, consisting 
of his old infantry, the veterans of 
the Peninsula who were beginning to 
pour in from America. Napoleon 
dared not have advanced far with the 
Prussians threatening his flank and 
rear. The allied chiefs, being what 
they were, would not have lost heart 
and in a few days the end must have 
come. And this, under different con- 
ditions, is what must have happened 
if Grouchy had kept the Prussians 
back at Waterloo. Meanwhile the 
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Austrian and Russian armies would 
equally have poured over the Rhine. 
The position, in short, was hopelessly 
false, and therefore any defeat was 
instantly fatal, while no victory could 
have averted the final crash. 

How comes it that the leader who 
made such mistakes in these and a 
thousand others, is ranked so high, 
while there are still some to be found 
who speak of Wellington as if he 
were a species of dogged drill-sergeant 
who had wonderful luck? Vulgarity 
is the only satisfactory explanation. 
Napoleon worked on such a scale, 
made so much noise and filled the 
world with so much smoke (being 
materially helped therein by the fact 
that the French Revolution had set 
the world ablaze and that all the 
worn-out machinery of Government 
in Europe was on fire), that the eyes 
of men were dazzled. ‘lo some extent 
his adorers have acted by the rule 
which Junius attributed to the Duke 
of Grafton: “Judging truly of your 
disposition, you have perhaps mis- 
taken the extent of your capacity. 
Good faith and folly have so long been 
received for synonymous terms, that 
the reverse of the proposition has 
grown into credit, and every villain 
fancies himself a man of abilities.” 
Because Napoleon was of a Satanic 
selfishness and perfectly unscrupulous, 
cruel and a master of cunning, they, 
by “a partial reliance upon his moral 
character,” do very seriously exag- 
gerate the depth of his understanding. 
Now and then one may meet people 
who think the Emperor made a great 
figure when he poured abuse on 
Talleyrand, who dared not answer, 
and thereby gained for himself an 
unsleeping, formidable, silent enemy. 
But it was not clever at all; it was 
only stupid brutality carried to the 
point at which it becomes imbecile. 
All of a piece with this was his 
answer to Soult before Waterloo. 

















The marshal expostulated with him 
on the rashness of making a front 
attack on English troops in a strong 
position. What he got for answer 
was: “You think the English are 
good soldiers because they have beaten 
you, but I tell you they are bad 
soldiers.” It was the retort of a 
fool, and this time the nature of 
things showed him as much _ before 
the sun went down. 

The fact is that it was precisely 
this same moral character which was 
the first cause of Napoleon's folly. 
The uncle who told him that he would 
rule the world because he always lied 
was a bad adviser. That colossal 
mendacity of mind and word did, no 
doubt, help him in the conditions 
provided for his advantage by the 
French Revolution. His absolute 
want of scruple, as shown for instance 
by his desertion of his army in Egypt, 
was most valuable to him at the time. 
An honourable man would not have 
done such a thing, and would also 
have missed the magnificent chance 
offered him at home by the mis- 
management of the Directory. When 
lying has been practised to the point 
at which the vast majority of man- 
kind no longer believes a word you 
say, then mendacity becomes folly. 
When your want of scruple has grown 
so notorious that nobody feels safe 
till you are under lock and key, it 
ceases to be clever. The consoling 
truth is that nothing is less able in 
the long run than mere wickedness. 
tenan has made the very just remark 
that the immorality of the family of 
Herod was its ruin, because in that 
house everybody wanted to kill every- 
body else, and existence became im- 
possible. There is a point at which 
the enlightened selfishness of your 
neighbours bands them against you, 
and then you are crushed by mere 
weight. Now by 1809 Napoleon had 
made it perfectly clear to all men out 
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of France that if they wished to live 
at all he must be brought down. 
The attempt to seize Spain may have 
been mad with the madness which is 
not excusable, but it was also a 
colossal stupidity. It removed the 
last lingering doubt in the minds of 
the rulers of Europe whether or no 
their lives depended on the destruc- 
tion of Napoleon. Therefore it was 
that Austria made so stout a fight, 
that Prussia worked harder than ever 
at her army in secret, that Russia 
began to prepare, and that England 
seized on the one  battle-field in 
Europe where her small, solid armies 
could operate with effect, which battle- 
field was a present made to her by 
the folly of her great enemy. 

And while he was driving this 
lesson into the heads of all the rulers 
of Europe, while he was working the 
miracle which made Austria forget 
her petty selfishness, which nerved 
even the poor flaccid King of Prussia, 
and made Russia see that if she was 
to secure Constantinople she must first 
fight for the liberation of Europe, he 
was maddening all their subjects into 
rabid hatred of his very name. Such 
things as the shooting of poor Palm 
and of Andreas Hofer were gross 
blunders. He called them making 
examples, and was ever for shooting 
somebody ; at the same time he was 
making life impossible for all men 
and was flourishing his intention to 
ruin them before their very eyes. 
In the wantonness of insolence he 
told everybody that he would conquer 
England on the Continent, and he 
took care there should be no mistake 
as to what he meant. They were to 
be conquered in order that England’s 
trade might be stopped, which was 
also theirs. There was not a shop- 
keeper who wanted a cup of coffee, not 
a peasant who wanted a pipe of tobacco 
who was not the worse off because 
of Napoleon, and who, thanks to the 
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Emperor's own incontinent bluster, 
did not know that it was because of 
Napoleon that he was the worse off. 
With all this went the conscriptions 
which carried their sons off to fight 
his battles, enormous exactions, free 
quarters, and everlasting examples. 
All this was not only wicked but 
also stupid, since it was calculated 
to defeat any attainable end. If 
Napoleon strove for a direct universal 
monarchy he was a fool, for he went 
against all experience. If he only 
wanted a general directing superiority 
in Europe, he was no less a fool, for 
he took the more effectual means to 
refute his own ends. When he made 
a clutch at Spain instead of supplying 
the Prince of Asturias with a wife 
from the Bonaparte family, and thereby 
getting full control of the court, he 
made a blunder. The thing was 
done with some art, and so the lucid 
madman who fires his own house may 
arrange the faggots cleverly, but this 
is not called ability. Neither was it 
able in the Emperor, after the lesson 
he had had in Spain and at Madrid, 
to conclude that he could subdue 
Russia by occupying Moscow. To 
suppose that Alexander could be 
permanently cajoled into being his 
tool, or that Russia would endure a 
Czar who sacrificed all her interests, 
was stupid beyond description. So 
it was to think that after 1809 
Austria could ever be at rest till she 
had recovered her lost provinces, or 
would think that the honour of giving 
him a wife was compensation for all 
she had lost. Yet he did think it; 
he thought it in 1813, and, what 
almost passes belief, he persuaded 
himself to believe that he thought it 
in 1815. His theory that his father- 
in-law would not suffer this or that to 
be done to him is on a level with the 
utmost fatuity of Prussian ministers 
or Spanish Cortes. It is one of the 
ways in which nature provides for 





disposing of very bad men that she 
instils into them a belief that other 
men will be guided by the feeblest 
sentimentality. Napoleon was indeed 
such a liar that it is rash to take his 
word for anything ; but his acts show 
that he, who never was true to man 
or woman or oath, who loved no 
human being, and who never regarded 
any right which stood in the way of 
his passions, did actually expect devo- 
tion, honesty, and sacrifice to principle 
from others. And it came to this 
with him, that he thought all these 
fine qualities could only be shown in 
serving him, in doing villainy for 
him, in dying for him. Napoleon 
was sick with self-love,—and_ there- 
fore Napoleon was a fool. 

It was part of, or a consequence of 
this foolishness that he never could 
restrain his infernal temper. To 
scream, to scold, and to pour out 
abuse in the language of a bullying 
sergeant, were pleasures which he 
never could deny himself. As he was 
no gentleman and there were few of 
that kind among his officers, his 
hectorings of his generals were per- 
haps neither here nor there: they 
passed it on to the colonels, who sent 
it down through all ranks to the 
drummers, and nobody saw anything 
to resent; but it was not intelligent 
to employ such manners with diplo- 
matists and sovereigns. It was safe, 
but it was not clever to tell poor half- 
witted Charles of Spain that his wife 
was,—what she was; it was not even 
safe to insult the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of Prussia, or to affront 
the Czar. The satisfaction which 
ill-bred persons feel in insolence was 
a poor equivalent for the hostility he 
earned. And those calculated explo- 
sions of his with ambassadors were 
the style of bad manners, which is 
also bad sense. By ranting at Lord 
Whitworth he may have pleased the 
generals in Paris, but he had them in 

















his hand; he deeply offended the 
class of Englishmen to which Lord 
Whitworth belonged, and made them 
agree more heartily than ever with 
Nelson that the only way to negotiate 
with a Frenchman was to knock him 
down. As that class governed Eng- 
land this was not prudent, and if 
Napoleon did not know it, that only 
proves his want of sense. He had 
misjudged his enemy, that is all, and 
to misjudge is no proof of capacity. 
These outbreaks were part of his 
method ; if he had raved because he 
must needs unpack his heart with 
curses and fall a-swearing like a very 
drab, it would have been a poorness ; 
but they were done on purpose. He 
was in a rage because he chose to be. 
The Czar Alexander, who knew him 
well, said that he carried design even 
into his bursts of passion. What 
did he hope to gain? It is impos- 
sible to say ; one can only guess that 
he was so pleased with his success in 
terrifying the Austrian envoys before 
the signing of the Peace of Campo 
Formio as to think bullying had an 
independent value. If this was not 
his strange conviction it becomes 
more than ingenuity can achieve to 
account for his rabid conversation 
with Metternich in 1813 on any 
supposition but this, that being a 
valgar bully he could not help be- 
having like one. 

And observe that this also was 
sheer folly. Because he moved hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, and forced 
his enemies to make desperate exer- 
tions of power, the course he followed 
was not a whit the wiser. Nothing 
is added to the meaning of words by 
the size of the type. In 1803, as in 
1813, whether he was storming at 
Lord Whitworth, or hectoring Met- 
ternich, who listened to him in 
silence and altered their course never 
a jot, he was equally cutting his own 
throat. He forced on war with Eng- 
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land in 1803 by insolently violating 
his own engagements, when peace 
was absolutely necessary for the 
restoration of the French navy and 
French trade. The mere declaration 
of war brought ruin on his plans, and 
he made it inevitable. In 1813 the 
intervention of Austria was assured 
destruction. Yet he as good as 
forced her to strike in. But the list 
of his follies in that kind is endless. 
His egregious scheme for the invasion 
of England under cover of a weak, 
ill-appointed, ill-manned spiritless fleet, 
which was to concentrate in the 
Channel by trickery and conquer by 
stealth ; the Spanish adventure under- 
taken in the mere riot of wickedness, 
and persisted in with the dogged folly 
of the fool who will not confess he is 
wrong; the invasion of Russia, as 
ignorant and as frantic as that; the 
contumacious defiance of 1813; the 
desperado fight of 1814 where victory 
was impossible; the farcical tragedy 
of 1815 ;—they are all monuments 
of folly. Because the Revolution had 
handed France over to him, because the 
monarchy had left a strong centralised 
administration which was easily read- 
justed, because all Europe was divided, 
and therefore weak, because the Con- 
tinent did not contain one single states- 
man or decent general in his earlier 
years, he first gained immense power, 
and then was able to go on defying 
gravitation for years. It was a very 
big business, and the gallery admired, 
and does still admire, the hero of 
melodrama. Essentially it is a tale 
told by an idiot full of sound and 
fury, if it be compared with Frede- 
rick’s defence of Prussia in the Seven 
Years’ War, or Wellington’s creative 
work in Spain. With small means 
these men did great and permanent 
things; with vast means Napoleon 
achieved the Rock of St. Helena. 
That last passage of his life, thoagh 
it has been copiously written about, 
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has never been quite so well handled 
as it might have been. There one 
gets the real man stripped of the 
tinsel, deprived of the lime-light and 
the deceiving perspective of the stage. 
History records no more pitiable 
spectacle. To the very end he played 
a part. Since he could be nothing 
else, he would be a martyr, a whining 
St. Sebastian riddled with paper pel- 
lets, a lamenting St. Lawrence on a 
cold gridiron. All the tricks which 
had ‘een employed to cajole a Czar, 
or to entrap the Spanish royal family, 
were tried to worry Sir Hudson 
Lowe. All the scolding which had 
thrilled Europe when the bully had 
still the power to injure was wasted 
on that stolid British officer who 
carried out his instructions to the 
letter; and he did right, for had he 
been moved in the least he would 
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only have been the victim of a new 
trick. It was a very proper ending, 
for as it was then so it had always 
been. Napoleon could beat Melas, or 
Mack, or (in a less degree) the poor 
ditfident Archduke, or the wrangling 
military debating societies which 
fronted him at Austerlitz or Jena; 
but courageous men who looked him 
in the face and stood to their guns,— 
Barclay de Tolly, Kutusof, Wittgen- 
stein, Blicher—he could only beat 
very little, and not finally. The only 
two men of real superiority he ever 
had to measure himself against fairly 
and fully (for Nelson was hardly his 
direct opponent), Wellington and 
Metternich, beat him, each on _ his 
proper field, absolutely and irretriev- 
ably. 


Davip Hannay. 


